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“Are you sure he loves you?” 


“Absolutely. 
suit.”—Life. 


Host (showing visitor over estate)—This 
oak is supposed to be 500 years old. 

Visitor (an antique dealer)—Hmm|! 
Probably a fake——London Passing Show. 


He objects to my bathing 





Wife—Are all men as stupid as you are? 
Husband—No, my dear; look at all the 
bachelors there are. 





A young man, springing into an over- 
crowded moving train, trod on the toes of 
an old gentleman in a corner seat. “I’m 
very sorry,” he said. 

Old gentleman (hand behind ear)—Eh? 

Young man (more loudly)—I beg your 
pardon. 

Old gentleman—Eh-h-h? 

Young man (shouting)—I trod on your 
foot. It was an accident—an accident. 

Old gentleman (catching last word only) 
—An accident! You don’t say so! Anybody 
hurt ?—London Tit-Bits. 

Judge—Explain to me just why it was 
that you beat up your cell mate. 

Prisoner—It was like this, Judge. I was 
dreaming that a fine dinner, roast goose, 
wine and everything, had been put before 
me when this jail bird turns over and wakes 
me up. I never even got a bite, and it made 
me so mad I landed on him.—Lemberg Po- 
ciegiel. 





“Why do you prefer married men in the 
office ?” 

“If a man isn’t doing good work I can 
send for his wife.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


A returning reveller was vainly trying to 
get his latchkey in his front door when a 
good-natured passer-by offered to do it for 
him. Taking the key, the stranger gave the 
lock a violent twist and snapped the key in 
half, leaving the end in'the door. 

“I say. ’'m awfully sorry,” he explained; 
“quite an accident, you know, but I’ve 
broken your key.” 

“Washat?” murmured the reveller. 

“Sorry,” shouted the stranger, “key bro- 
ken, couldn’t help it, can’t open door.” 

“Oh, thash all right,” was the sleepy reply, 
“the beggars inside’ll have to wait.”—Lon- 
don Mail. 


A Scottish farmer, being elected to the 
school board, visited the village school and 
tested the intelligence of the class by the 
question: “Now, boys, can any of you tell 
me what naething is?” 

After a moment’s silence a small boy in 
a back seat rose. “It’s what ye gi’d me 
the other day for holding yer horse.”’— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


Haughty Authoress (who is in search of 
“copy”)—And I suppose visitors are not 
common in this out-of-the-way place? 

Superior Waiter—Oh, yes, indeed they 
are—some painfully common.—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


Two small boys were at the zoo, gazing 
at the hippopotamus with round, startled 
eyes. “I don’t like it,” said the younger 
one, a bit scared. “Let’s go away.” 

“You needn’t be frightened,” said his 
elder brother. “Since we started zoology at 
school we know ever so much more about 
nnd ugly brute than he knows about him- 
self.’ 


President Million of Des Moines univer- 
sity said at a dinner in Des Moines: “A 
bad case of student impudence came te my 
ears the other day. At a co-educational in- 
stitution in the West the young men are 


forbidden to call on the young lady stu- 
dents, and a young man who had been 
found guilty of this infraction of the rules 
was sent for by the president. ‘Mr. Dash,’ 
the president said, ‘your misdemeanor in- 
volves a fine. For the first offense this fine 
is $1.50, for the second, $3, for the third, $5, 
for the fourth E 

“ “Excuse me, sir,’ the student interrupted, 
‘but what would a season ticket cost? ”— 
Argonaut. 





“Mary~Mary! Come quickly and take 
the parrot away—the master’s lost his col- 
lar-stud.”—Birmingham Gazette. 


A woman who frequently went out to 
spend the day with friends had been accom- 
panied by her six-year-old son. One eve- 
ning on returning home very much bored 
with the day’s experience the boy remark- 
ed: “Mother, if you don’t stop taking me 
around with you so much people will think 
you have married a dwarf.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 4 





Candidate, to dealer in second-hand books 
—Have you some book on agriculture? I 
am running for office and I want to know 
what to say to the farmers.—Paris Journal 
Amusant. 


“That efficiency expert makes it a rule to 
search five minutes—no more and no less— 
when he loses a golf ball.” 

“It’s a good rule, too. I played with him 
once when he lost a ball, and we found 
three in the five minutes.”—Legion Weekly, 


He had just comfortably settled himself 
in the parlor with his arm around his sweet- 
heart when her little brother came into the 
room and sat down. “Here’s a dime,” said 
he to the boy. “Get yourself some candy.” 

“Don’t want any candy,” retorted the 
brother. 

“Then here’s a quarter; chase yourself.” 

“Don’t want a quarter, either.” 

“Well, then, here’s a dollar; go to a show.” 

“Don’t want to go to a show.” 

“Well, for cat’s sake, what do you want?” 

“IT want to watch.”—Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 


The maid was sobbing as if her heart 
would break, and the mistress, coming in 
upon her tears, asked what was the matter. 

“My husband bane get put in jail,” wailed 
Hilda. 

“In jail? Oh, isn’t that too bad! But 
there’s a cheerful side to everything. I un- 
derstand they give prisoners splendid edu- 
cations there nowadays.” 

“He bane got all the education he needs,” 
answered Hilda through her tears. “He 
bane there 10 years before.”—Argonaut. 


In the soft twilight the boarding-house 
sitting-room looked cozy and most attrac- 
tive. The comfort must have thawed the 
heart of the oldest boarder. In an expan- 
Sive moment he turned towards the land- 
lady and, clasping her hands, murmured: 
“Will you be my wife?” 

The woman did not start or blush. “No, 
sir,” she replied, with calm deliberation. 


“I’m sorry, but I cannot marry you. You’ve 
been here four years, and are much too 
good a boarder to be put on the free list.” 


Judge—Yours is a very serious crime, my 
man. Thirty years ago it was a hanging 
matter. 

Horse Thief—Well, then, yer honor, 30 
years from now it mayn’t be a crime at all. 
—London Tit-Bits. 


“Do you think your friend would lend 
himself to a shady political transaction?” 

“No,” answered Senator Sorghum, “he 
might lease himself, or rent himself, or sell 
himself outright, but he wouldn’t ‘stand 
any friendly borrowing.—Washington Star. 
Star. 


CHURCH PLEASANTRY 


An old man was asked what he did when 
he bowed his head in church so reverently 
just before the service began. 

“Well,” replied the old man, “that’s a 
fair question an’ [ll give you a fair answer 
—I don’t know what other folk do, but I 
always count 40 myself.”—Epworth Herald. 





During the absence of our pastor we en- 
joyed the rare privilege of hearing a good 
sermon, when Mr. J. A. McM—— supplied 
our pulpit. We hope he will come again. — 
Presbyterian League Leader, 





A vain clergyman asked an old man how 
he had enjoyed his sermon. 

“J liked one passage at the end 
much,” said the old man. 

“Which was that?” asked the clergyman. 

“The one from the pulpit to the vestry,” 
said the old man. 


very 


or 


There was a stranger in church this 
morning, but I did not see him,” remarked 
the country minister. 

“How did you know, then?” inquired Mrs, 
Parson. 

“I found a dollar in the contribution box,” 
was the reply —Country Gentleman. 

The Pastor (driving to church, to passer- 
by)—Where are you going, John? 

John—To church in the next parish. 

Pastor—I don’t like that. What would 
you say if your sheep strayed to someone 
else’s property? 

John—Well, s’far as that goes, I wouldn’t 
say nothin’ if the pasturage was better— 
Stockholm Kasper. 


THE WORDS I HATE 


I'd like to stop and make a list 
Of words and phrases that I hate; 
Spellings that make me clench my fist 
With rage, and leave me desperate. 
“Prewar” and “infrared” I’ve talked 
About but lately. But they are 
The mildest words that ever squawked 
Beside “alright” and “insofar.” 


“Broadcasted,” “bursted,” “normalcy,” 
“Drugge Shoppe,” “rewed,” “tho,” “thru” 
and “thot”; 
These are anathema to me, 
And so are “contacted” and “brot.” 
And we could slay those birds we know 
Who from some unregenerate habit 
Indite “okeh” and print “kayo,” 
And make a “rarebit” of Welsh Rabbit. 


But here’s some others that I hate— 
Picnicking, rarefy, embarrass, 

Inoculate, accommodate, 
Supersede, innuendo, harass, 

Vilify, plaguy—these Have long 
Demoralized my cerebellum; 

I loathem, not because they’re wrong, 
But, dammum, I can never spellum! 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Now It’s “The Woman Without a Country” 


land. Therefore, she started life as 

a natural-born citizen. She was born 

of American parents, but that mat- 
tered not in the eyes of the law for even if 
born here of foreign parents she would 
have enjoyed the same status. Miss Caffa- 
relli was educated in the public schools 
and Western Reserve university. She be- 
came a well-known lyric soprano and gave 
concerts in various parts of the country. 
Then she met Alexander Chiostergi. He 
came from Italy in 1913. Shortly after ar- 
riving here he filed a declaration of inten- 
tion of becoming an American citizen. Be- 
fore he had been in this country long 
enough to get his papers the two were mar- 
ried. Under the law then existing Mrs. 
Chiostergi automatically assumed the citi- 
zenshipof her husband (Ital- 
ian). In 1922 the law was 
changed to read that under 
such conditions the wife 
kept her own nationality. 
But, unfortunately for Mrs. 
Chiostergi—and many oth- 
ers in the same circum- 
stances—the law had no re- 
troactive clauses. She re- 
mained Italian. The next 
year her husband received 
his citizenship papers. Ac- 
cording to the old law this 
would have automatically 
made the wife of a natural- 
ized alien an American cit- 
izen without going through 
the same process, In other 
words, the husband’s act 
also admitted his wife. However, under the 
amended law the status of a wife is not 
changed by her husband’s naturalization. 
So Mrs. Chiostergi, American born, still re- 
mained an Italian. 

Some time ago Mrs. Chiostergi was in- 
vited to sing in Milan, Italy. She sought 
passports but was informed that she was 
an Italian in the eyes of Uncle Sam. So she 
sought the Italian consul and was told that 
she was not an Italian because under the 
laws of that country the wife takes the 
nationality of her husband. In effect, Mrs. 
Chiostergi was a woman without a country. 
To straighten out her status in this country 
she was forced to file application for citi- 
zenship papers. However, in the delay at- 
tendant to this process her European con- 
cert engagement fell through. 

So much for Mrs. Chiostergi. But there 
are thousands of similar cases which call 
for special action at Washington. Thou- 
sands of American families obliged to live 
abroad feel incensed at the person or per- 
sons who drafted the new so-called “wom- 
an’s citizenship law.” The effect of this 
law has been so contrary to international 
law and the naturalization laws of other 
countries that it has denied citizenship of 
any country to many married women. 
“Johnson bill women,” these victims are 
referred to, taking the designation from 
the name of the act in question. The new 
law, which was vigorously advocated by 


Ce Caffarelli was born at Cleve- 


his spare time. 





women’s organizations as part of their 
“equal rights” campaign, has proved to be 
a boomerang. It has caused the women 
more trouble than they bargained for. They 
intended to put women on an equal footing 
with men in regard to naturalization, but in 
establishing a rule at variance with the 
custom of other nations it invited unex- 
pected complications. As the British house 
of commons has pointed out, an English 
girl marrying an American becomes a 
woman without a country. Under the Brit- 
ish law she ceases to be a subject of the 
king though under American law she is still 
considered a British subject. This is an- 
other instance where cutting one legal knot 
has tangled others. Many persons errone- 
ously assume that the 19th amendment to 
the U. S. constitution grants sex equality 





This monstrous and peculiar-looking building, according toChristian Endeavor 
World, was built by Ferdinand Cheval, a poor postman of Hauterives, France. 
It took 40 years to build and all the work was done by Cheval himself during 


Many visitors have been attracted to this “Pot Luck Castle.” 


in all things. It doesn’t! The only thing it 
does is to make men and women of equal 
status as far as voting goes. There nev- 
er was anything in the constitution to 
prohibit women from voting, anyway. But 
women wanted the 19th amendment so it 
was adopted to please them. The present 
laws do not give women the same citizen- 
ship privileges as men. The legal rights of 
the fair sex depend almost entirely on the 
legislative enactments of thedifferent states. 


The new woman’s citizenship law is, of 
course, valid only in the United States and 
its possessions. Laws of other lands in 
general agree that a married woman auto- 
matically takes the citizenship of her hus- 
band. These are naturally effective only 
in the respective countries. Consequently, 
a British, French or Danish girl who mar- 
ries an American does not take the citizen- 
ship of her husband, yet she ceases to be a 
citizen of her native country. Under no 
authority can the representative of any 
government offer her aid or protection in 
time of trouble. If her husband dies she 
has no absolute claim to his property. As 
for the children of such a couple living 
abroad at the time of the husband’s death— 
they are recognized as citizens of the Unit- 
ed States by this country. But some for- 
eign countries, notably Italy and Argentina, 
have a law similar to ours—they recognize 
as a natural-born citizen any person born in 
their country, no matter of what parentage. 


International law is supposed to have uni- 
versal authority. The Johnson act defies it. 
American consular offices abroad have had 
considerable trouble over the new law. Of 
course, for single women it has no annoy- 
ance but for those who marry foreigners it 
gives them an odd personality. 

Some countries are kind enough to shut 
their eyes to the situation and sign pass- 
ports of a debatable status. Others provide 
the couple with special certificates which 
technically have no legal value. “Courtesy 
Slips,” they call them. Foreign girls who 
marry Americans have found a way of get- 
ting around the trouble. They get passports 
from their own governments, made out 
in their maiden names, just before their 
marriage. Then the newlyweds travel to- 
gether on their individual passports. There 
is considerable embarrass- 
ment, however, if their 
passports are demanded. 
Under the present American 
law if the woman desires to 
obtain U. S. citizenship, as 
she invariably does, she 
must reside for one year in 
the United States. This im- 
poses a hardship in the case 
of those with husbands in 
business abroad. Another 
bad feature of the law is 
that, according to a ruling 
made by Secretary of State 
Hughes in 1922, the alien 
wife of an American, wheth- 
er accompanied by her hus- 
band or not, may enter this 
country only as an ordinary 
immigrant. And coming as an immigrant 
she is subject to the new restrictive immi- 
gration law. If the quota of her native 
country is full she is deported. On reach- 
ing the country from whence she came the 
authorities there do not recognize her as a 
citizen of that country and when a new 
quota is made up she is technically exclud- 
ed unless she reaches our shores in time to 
be admittea as a member. In this way 
quite a few wives of Americans have been 
shipped back and forth between this and 
other countries, 

The new law does not change the status 
of American women who married foreign- 
ers who took out full citizenship papers 
before the new act went into effect. They 
are bona fide citizens. The law provides 
that if an American now marries a woman 
of foreign nationality she does not become 
an American citizen until she becomes nat- 
uralized on her own account. It makes no 
difference whether her husband has taken 
out his papers or not—she is an alien. 


Many wives of Americans are “stalled” 
abroad. Where French girls marry Amer- 
icans the American consul in France will 
permit the husband to return here but will 
not grant a passport to the wife. On the 
other hand, the French government dis- 
claims any further responsibility for her 
and likewise will not issue a passport. Sup- 
pose an American woman marries an alien 
in this country! They travel abroad. Cir- 
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eumstances arise where the aid of a consul 
is needed in behalf of the wife. They go 
to an American consul. The representative 
is polite but firm; he cannot act. He says: 
“This woman, because of her marriage, is 
now French, German etc. (as the case may 
be). The consul of her husband’s nation 
must act.” If an English-born woman in 
London wishes to go to her American hus- 
band who is ill in Paris she is entirely de- 
pendent on the courtesy of consular offi- 
cials. 

Another example: An Englishman in this 
country marries an American girl. They 
desire passports to go to Europe. The Eng- 
lishman can get authority from the Brit- 
ish consul for both himself and his wife 
to make the trip but the United States will 
not honor this because in its eyes the wom- 
an is still an American citizen and must 
obtain a passport from this country. 

The act raises the question whether an 
American woman who married a Chinese, 
Japanese or Hindu before the law went into 
effect is forever barred from regaining her 
citizenship by the fact that she assumed a 
nationality which is denied admittance, or 
whether this prohibition is effective only 
as long as the marital status continues. An 
American woman marrying an alien after 
the passage of the act retains her American 
citizenship unless she makes formal renun- 
ciation of it in a court having jurisdiction 
over naturalization. The law does not af- 
fect the status of children. Under the law 
of nations (international law) they follow 
the nationality of the father. However, 
under the laws of certain countries the na- 
tionality of children all depends on where 
they were born. 

An unusual case came to the attention of 
the authorities. Michel Chimel, a Pole, at- 
tempted to enter this country some time ago 
but the quota being full he was sent back 
to Poland. He later showed up in an 
American port with an American wife, “I 
thought,” he explained, “that under the new 
law I became an American by marrying an 
American.” His wife was offered admit- 
tance but Michel was disappointed. 

One alien bride of an American who was 
refused entry exclaimed in anger: “It was 
the American old maids who got that law 
passed. They are jealous of us poor Euro- 
pean girls.” 


Want Uniform Traffic Laws 

The safety bureau of the New York police 
department has come to the conclusion 
that the root of the traffic problem is not 
the increasing number of autos but a great- 
er proportionate increase in population. 
The same idea was expressed at the con- 
ference on auto traffic held at New Haven 
by the state of Connecticut and Yale uni- 
versity. There experts advanced the opin- 
ion that standardized traffic regulations are 
necessary before the appalling loss of life 
and money due to auto accidents can be 
reduced to any appreciable extent. William 
Eno the traffic expert declared that conflict- 
ing local ordinances are responsible for a 
large share of these accidents. Under pres- 
ent conditions, he pointed out, one locality 
will enforce a regulation that may be con- 
trary to the law of another municipality. 
Because of this, motorists become confused 
and accidents result. 

Mr. Eno said it is impossible for an in- 
dividual to keep posted on so many different 
traffic laws. And if a motorist is ac- 
quainted with regulations in his home town, 
he said, the knowledge avails him but little 
when it comes to traveling. In days past, 
declared Mr. Eno, the hodge-podge of traf- 
fic laws was of little concern because autos 
did not make long trips but with the.advent 
of good roads and improved machines the 
menace has become very grave—standard- 
ized laws are needed. Why, he asked by way 
of an illustration, will a motorist be re- 
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quired to make a left turn in front of a 
traffic officer in one place and in a town a 
few miles distant be obliged to turn left in 
back of the policeman? Also, some places 
permit an autoist to make a left turn as 
soon as the traffic signal shows “Go,” while 
others require the autoist to approach the 
traffic officer when the sign reads “Stop” 
and, making a half turn, halt until traffic 
moves in the other direction. It is impos- 
sible to post enough signs to keep the 
motorist informed on such things. 


“During 19 months of the World war,” 
continued this authority, “the loss of life 
by highway traffic was nearly twice as great 
as our loss of life though the war itself. 
If we could save all the lives now being 
sacrificed and prevent all the accidents re- 
sulting in human injury and in property 
damage, the equivalent in money would be 
far above $1,000,000,000 a year in the United 
States alone. Traffic regulation is one of 
those things that should not be localized, 
but should be standardized.” He thinks a 
general federal law would be much better 
than conflicting state laws. 

In his opinion, the great number of autos 
makes it necesary for instruction in traffic 
regulations to begin in the schools. Whether 
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Eye-test for Boston Drivers 


the pupil will later become a motorist or a 
pedestrian, he said, in either case he will 
profit by such instruction. “The most im- 
portant thing of all,” he remarked, “is to 
familiarize the people with the regulations 
which they are expected to follow, for it 
then becomes just as much easier as it 
would be to regulate a trained army than 
it is to control a mob.” He pointed out 
that half a dozen colleges have started 
courses in highway traffic regulation. 

Auto parking, he contined, constitutes 
another serious problem because it works 
a great inconvenience for the general pub- 
lic, injures business and is a peril to life 
and property. He favors public parking 
plots instead of haphazard parking on con- 
gested streets. A vehicle approaching from 
the left, he thinks, should give the right of 
way to all vehicles approaching from the 
right. He suggested that the government 
create a department of public highways to 
supervise highway regulations in the vari- 
ous states. He believes in standardization 
of traffic control lights, semaphore and 
sound signals and drivers’ hand signals. 
Mr. Eno approves the scheme to bond all 
drivers and to give special physical and 
mental examinations to drivers of hired 
vehicles. It is especially important to make 
sure that auto drivers have good eyesight 
—and tests along this line are being adopt- 
ed in some cities. 


Urges Water Power Development 


In view of the tremendous increase in 
the power demands of the nation, Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover in a formal report 
recommends the immediate development 
by the government of hydroelectric power 
of the East from Maine to Virginia. He 
quotes a survey by engineers to show that 
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the states in that section of the country are 
asking for and need additional power de- 
velopment at the rate of an increase of 10 
per cent a year. 

“It is nip and tuck with the water power 
companies to keep abreast of this demand,” 
he says. He thinks the time not far dis- 
tant when the government will have to un- 
dertake the work of harnessing Eastern 
streams and setting up a system of inter- 
locking power plants for the widest and 
steadiest distribution of electric current 
whether it wants to or not. He points out 
that private enterprise sees the necessity of 
utilizing water power to displace or supple- 
ment coal power. He refers to the many 
private hydroelectric plants at Niagara Falls 
as examples. 


Organized Labor Indorses La Follette 


La Follette and Wheeler and their plat- 
form were indorsed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in executive session at At- 
lantic City. The statement denounced the 
Democratic and Republican platforms as 
hostile to union labor. Both the major 
parties were asserted to be “morally bank- 
rupt” and manipulated by “machine politi- 
cians” who have involved the nation in 
“moral obliquity and unashamed betrayal.” 
The Federation charges the Democrats with 
ignoring labor’s desires with “that evasive- 
ness which is the customary mark of in- 
sincerity.” As for the Republicans, it says 
they have “flaunted the desires of labor in 
an arrogant manner.” 

In dismissing the Republican and Demo- 
cratic tickets as being “unacceptable to la- 
bor,” the Federation held that the action 
of the conference for progressive political 
action is the only one entitled to any con- 
sideration from organized labor. Though 
there are many things in this platform 
which labor condemns, it recognizes La Fol- 
lette and his principles as more nearly 
meeting union views. The Federation holds 
the La Follette platform to be weak in 
spots—especially on the league of nations 
and other foreign issues—and urges co- 
operation only in furtherance of labor’s 
ends. The Federation found that the ticket 
favors its chief demands, namely: abolish- 
ment of the railroad labor board, relief 
from strike injunctions, ratification of the 
child labor amendment, curtailment of the 
supreme court’s power, and direct election 
of the president, vice-president and federal 
judges. 

The Federation makes it plain that it does 
not want to be identified with any third- 
party movement. Approval of the La Fol- 
lette program, it asserts, does not “imply 
our support, acceptance or indorsement of 
policies or principles advocated by any 
minority groups of organizations that may 
see fit to support the candidacies of La 
Follette and Wheeler.” On the eve of the 
meeting Samuel Gompers, president of the 
Federation, declared that the organization 
would commit itself to no political party 
“as partisans to a party.” He explained 
that in the last campaign labor supported 
candidates representing four political par- 
ties and as a result elected 170 “progressive 
members” to the house of representatives, 
“the great majority of whom have justified 
the faith reposed in them.” Indorsement 
of the La Follette ticket was made in a re- 
port by the Federation’s national non-par- 
tisan political campaign committee which 
was adopted by the executive council al- 
most without revision. The Federation an- 
nounces that it will bring every resource to 
bear to secure the election of the ticket. 

The La Follette and Wheeler managers 
expect labor’s indorsement to bring them 
“millions of additional votes.” They figure 
that even if only kalf of the Federation’s 
3,000,000 members vote, the influence of this 
“O. K.” will mean at least 4,000,000 votes 
from labor men, their families and friends. 
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However, opponents in both parties term 
such estimates “extravagant.” 

The Federation refused to become in- 
volved in the defense day controversy. By 
having previously denounced militarism 
and pacifism in strong terms the organiza- 
tion remains neutral. Matthew Woll, vice- 
president and- spokesman for Mr. Gompers, 
remarked: “Defense day itself is a matter 
of law and w: think most labor men will 
feel that our military establishment may 
participate properly in the exercizes, and 
our military establishment is not large. It 
is composed of Americans who are just like 
the rest of us in their love of freedom and 
their love of their country.” 


“Fatty” Arbuckle Back on Stage 


When Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle was 
kicked out of the movies through public 
opinion having been directed to a partic- 
ularly dirty scandal in which he figured, he 
spent some time abroad in the hope that 
the past would be forgotten. He later tried 
to stage a comeback, and even had the sup- 
port of Will Hays, movie arbiter, but organ- 
ized club women of the country said “no.” 
Arbuckle tried to cipitalize his notoriety 
by appearing in cabarets. But the money 
did not come in as it did in the days when 
he was the highest-paid screen comedian. 
So he went on the stage. 

While appearing at a Kansas City theater 
a resolution of protest fostered by churches 
and women’s clubs was introduced in the 
city council by Mrs. Margaret Shepard, an 
alderman. Before the council had a chance 
to act on it Arbuckle j; ersonally appealed 
for a chance to make a living—“to pay my 
debts,” he put it. He said he “had found 
God in the darkness of a prison cell” and 
had reformed and was leading a clean, 
Christian life. He promised to join a 
church. When he was in the movies, he 
explained, he had “too much money and 
not enough brains to know what to do with 
it.” “Everyone laughed at me when I was 
a clown,” he said, “but now that I am seri- 
ous I cannot get a hearing. I made a mis- 
take, and God knows I am sorry for it.” 

As a result, a resolution which would 
have barred Arbuckle from the local thea- 
ters was defeated 10 to 5. Three of the four 
women members of the council voted to 
give him a chance. However, that has not 
prevented protests being raised in other 
cities where Arbuckle has appeared. The 
ministers of Quincy, Il., denounced him in 
sermons and in resolutions. There Arbuckle 
asked permission to state his case from the 
pulpit but this was refused. 





Warren, Resigning, Hits Wilson 

Charles B. Warren has resigned as am- 
bassador to Mexico. In a formal letter to 
President Coolidge he criticized the Wilson 
policy in denying recognition to Mexico as 
at that time tending to make conditions in 
our neighbor republic all the more chaotic. 
But since American recognition has been 
extended to that country, he says, there is 
no fear that American property and rights 
will not be protected under the new rela- 
tions between the two nations. In ac- 
cepting Mr. Warren’s resignation President 
Coolidge gives him credit for helping re- 
store friendly relations and adjusting many 
perplexing questions. 





Old-Age Pensions Unconstitutional 


A year ago the Pennsylvania legislature 
passed an act providing pensions for aged 
and indigent persons. The law has now 
been declared unconstitutional by the Dau- 
phin county court. More than 40 organiza- 
tions and individuals instituted the action, 
contending that the act was in conflict with 
the state constitution. 

Judge Hargest upheld this view. He ruled 
that the organic law of the state forbids 
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the legislature to make appropriations “ex- 
cept for pensions or gratuities for military 
service, for charitable, educational or be- 
nevolent purposes, to any person or com- 
munity.” The old-age pension he ruled 
could not come under any of these clauses. 
No pensions had as yet been paid. The act 
provided $1 a day for pensioners. The state 
will appeal the case. 


Women Plan Mothers’ Memorial 


The Woman’s Universal Alliance an- 
nounces that it will erect at Washington a 
monument to motherhood in general. A 
design submitted by W. Clark Noble, inter- 
nationally known sculptor, has been ap- 
proved. His plans call for an arch 300 feet 
high standing on an oval base 300 feet 
wide broken by sweeps of steps. On each 
side of the arch will be a bronze panel 57 
feet high with groups of large-sized figures 
in relief. One panel will show the “Spirit 
of the People” descending to lay offerings 
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on the altar of motherhood. The other will 
portray “Art and Science,” “Industry” and 
“Government” opening the door of oppor- 
tunity to women. 

A pedestal somewhat detached from the 
arch will picture “Death” scattering poppies 
over a fallen hero while “Woman” admin- 
isters to him. On an opposite pedestal 
“Columbia” joins the hands of reconciled 
enemies. One group shows “Mother” and 
“Daughter” sending forth their men to 
battle. Another group depicts “Victory” 
bringing back to the bereaved the sword 
and palm. Approaches to the memorial 
will be guarded by columns symbolic of the 
four directions. Surmounting the arch it- 
self will be a group of figures typifying 
motherhood glorified. 

A space inside the arch will be reserved 
for records of the part woman has played 
in civilization. It is planned to have the 
memorial serve as a gathering place for 
organizations and conventions. Each state 
will be assigned a place in which to pre- 
serve the tributes to mothers and other 
great women of that state. 


States Refuse Defense-day Support 

The controversy over national defense 
day Sept. 12 has assumed country-wide pro- 
portions. From a squabble between “mili- 
tarists” and “pacifists” is has developed in- 
to a volitical issue. Gov. Bryan of Nebras- 
ka, Democratic nominee for vice-president, 
took the initiative in condemning the idea. 
Republicans were hopeful of a Democratic 
split but along came John W. Davis in full 
support of “Brother Charley’s” contention. 
La Follette had previously denounced the 
mobilization plans as a war-like gesture. 
Now W. Z. Foster, presidential candidate 
of the Workers’ Party of America, sees a 
“sinister purpose” in the plan. In a tele- 
gram to President Coolidge he declares the 
test to be an “attempt to inflame the pas- 
sions of the people.” 
Gov. Blaine of Wisconsin, a personal 


friend of La Follette, has ordered the na- 
tional guard of that state not to participate 
in the general mobilization. He says the 
demonstration is unnecessary and is likely 
to stimulate military movements in other 
countries. He holds that under the con- 
stitution the militia can only be called on 
by the president in a “national emergency.” 
Certain organizations made a test case 
before Judge Stevens at Madison but the 
latter ruled that the Wisconsin national 
guardsmen are employees of the state and 
not of the federal government and there- 
fore not subject to the defense-day call. 


President Coolidge answered Gov. Bryan’s 
complaint that defense day would take 
people from their work by saying that “the 
plans for the patriotic demonstration are 
dependent on state and local desires and 
are intended to be pure!y voluntary.” Re- 
fusal of Govs. Bryan and Blaine and other 
officials to co-operate in the defense-day 
program was characterized as a “serious 
blunder” by Senator Reed (Dem.) of Mo. 
He declared that “pre-war pacifism has 
joined hands with political pettifoggery.” 
He said he preferred to accept the war de- 
partment’s view that the test is a patriotic 
demonstration rather than a military ma- 
neuver. 

In denying that he was not in harmony 
with his running-mate, John W. Davis said: 
“It is one thing to keep the military organi- 
zations of the country in adequate practice 
but it is quite another to encourage demon- 
Strations at a time when every energy 
should be bent in getting the world back to 
peace and to work and calming the prej- 
udices and passions growing out of the 
World war.” 


Ponzi, Released, is Rearrested 


Four years ago Charles Ponzi of Boston 
attracted considerable attention by his 
promise to pay huge interest on short-term 
investments. Thousands of people invested 
money with him on the assumption that 
they would get it back two-fold. But the 
scheme collapsed. The financial wizard’s 
claim that he could make money through 
international exchange was disproved. The 
authorities closed his business and the pub- 
lic lost millions. Several banks were forced 
to close. 

Ponzi was found guilty of using the mails 
to defraud and was sentenced to five years 
in jail. With time off for good behavior his 
sentence expired recently. Though released 
as a federal prisoner he was immediately 
rearrested by state officers on charges of 
larceny in connection with his financial 
ventures, He is now out on $14,000 bail 
pending trial. 


Cost of Epizootic in California 


The foot and mouth disease, or “hoof 
and mouth” disease, has been practically 
stamped out in California after doing dam- 
age estimated at $5,000,000. The epizootic 
necessitated the slaughter of 102,000 head 
of cattle. Some of these were valuable 
prize animals. Most of the counties have 
been released from quarantine but 200 men 
are still kept in the field to guard against 
another outbreak. 


Expenditures of Senate Candidates 


Statements of campaign expenditures 
filed with the secretary of the senate by 
candidates in the senatorial primaries show 
that Magnus Johnson, Farmer-Labor of 
Minn., and Park Pollard, Dem. of Vt., spent 
nothing. Gilbert Ogden, Rep. of IIL, kept 
his expenses within $12 and Smith Brook- 
hart, Rep. of Iowa, to less than $48. The 
largest amount reported was $8000, by Me- 
dill McCormick, Rep. of Ill. Charles Me- 
Nary, Rep. of Ore., spent $7400; Newton 
Jenkins, Rep. of Ill., $6750; Charles Deneen, 
Rep. of Ill., $6350; William McMaster, Rep. 
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of S. Dak., $3300; Thomas Schall, Rep. of 
Minn., $2900; M. V. Godbey, Rep. of W. Va., 
$2825; William Chilton, Dem. of W. Va. 
$2500; Porter Dale, Rep. of Vt., $2180; Al- 
bert Sprague, Dem. of IIl., $2170; Stanley 
Wilson, Rep, of Vt., $1812; Wells Goody- 
koontz, Rep. of W. Va., $1250; U. S. Cherry, 
Dem. of S. Dak., $883; Milton Miller, Dem. 
of Ore., $534; Burton Sweet, Rep. of Iowa, 
$408; John Thomas, Dem. and Prog. of 
Nebr., $286; Charles Sloan, Rep. of Nebr. 
$127. 


Sentences Dog to Life Behind Bars - 

Gov. Baxter of Maine invited criticism 
several months ago when he caused the flag 
on the Augusta state house to be flown at 
half-mast as a tribute to Garry, a pet dog 
which had died. He justified his action in 
a eulogy to his lost companion which at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. But Maine’s 
executive has other four-footed friends. 
One of them, a white collie, he has sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment behind the bars 
of the state prison. This action is inspired 
by the thought that the lonely men will 
welcome a dumb but faithful friend. 





NEWS NOTES 

Pie-Eaters Arrested. Baltimore consid- 
ers it “disorderly” to sit on the back of a 
truck while munching pie. Two police- 
men observed Joseph Reed, 24; Edward 
Richardson, 23; Nellie Schalitzky, 18, and 
Gladys Daywalt, 20, thus breaking the law 
and took them to court where the culprits 
were fined $1 and cost each. 





Pythias Wallops Damon. “Damon and 
Pythias” were haled to court at Washing- 
ton. Damon Fisher complained that Pythias 
Johnson, a life-long friend, had beat him 
with a piece of hose. Pythias explained 
that Damon had provoked him. However, 
the court sent Pythias to jail for 15 days. 





Scatter Surgeon’s Ashes. Following out 
provisions in the will, ashes of Dr. William 
Davis, sea surgeon, were scattered to the 
four winds from the steamship Vauban at 
the equator. During the ceremony the 
crew stood at attention. Dr. Davis was 
formerly surgeon of the Vauban. 





Home for Newspapermen. Former Rep- 
resentative and Mrs. Haines have turned 
over to the Florida Newspapermen’s Asso- 
ciation 65 acres of land, including a house 
and a theater, as a national home for news- 
paper editors. Mr. Haines also gave a check 
for $10,000. On his death 700 more acres 
and $100,000 will be added. 





Auto Identified by Gum. Thieves stole a 
flivver belonging to Thomas Steinhouse of 
Huntersville, N. C. Police at Charlotte in- 
vited him to look at 47 cars they had re- 
covered. Though license plates had been 
switched and cars had been repainted Stein- 
house identified his by chewing gum which 
his brother had parked on the one-man top. 


College Gifts. John D. Rockefeller jr. 
gave $500,000 to the division of fine arts of 
Harvard university out of respect for Presi- 
dent Emeritus Eliot. Princeton university 
announces a gift of $320,000 to construct the 
Milbank memorial choir in the new univer- 
sity chapel. 





Speeded Hearse; Fined. Thirty miles an 
hour is too fast to drive a hearse even if 
there is no “passenger” in it Judge Mac- 
Mahon at: Washington decided in fining 
Wilbur Smith, Negro driver. 


Snake in His Pocket. When Azro Powell 
returned to his home at St. Mary’s, W. Va., 
after a day’s work in the fields he threw his 
coat over a chair. As he did so his wife 
screamed, Powell jumped but not before a 
copperhead snake concealed in his pocket 
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bit him on the leg. After receiving medi- 
cal attention Powell was none the worse for 
his experience. The snake crawled into 
his coat while the garment was on the 
ground. 





Pet Lion Saves Trainer, When John Hel- 
liott, lion tamer with the Hagenbeck and 
Wallace circus, was attacked by a lion dur- 
ing a performance at Bedford, Ind., an- 
other lion, a pet of the trainer, hurled itself 
at the other beast. This enabled the trainer 
to escape from the cage. About 8000 per- 
sons saw the fight. There was a near-panic. 





Convicted Bishop Appeals. Bishop Brown 
of Galion, Ohio, recently convicted of heresy 
by the Episcopal church, has appealed the 
case to a special clerical court of review. 
He points out 20 alleged errors in his con- 
viction, 





Ferry Hits Pier. George Uron, pilot of 
the ferryboat Ventnor which plies between 
Philadelphia and Camden, became ill while 
the craft was in midstream. Without a 
guiding hand at the wheel it crashed into a 
pier, injuring seven passengers. 





Cork Leg Balks Suicide. Tired of life, 
Russell Hayward jumped into New York 
bay at the Battery. He failed to sink. His 
rescue was easily effected because he had 
neglected to remove his cork leg. 


Fate. Six members of the family of An- 
drew Petersen of Genoa, Ohio, set out in 
their auto to lose “Loafer,” an aged fox 
terrier. A train hit the machine. The dog, 
the lone survivor, wasn’t scratched. 


Insure Jackie’s Hair and Eyes: The parents 
of Jackie Coogan, juvenile movie star, have 
insured the boy’s curly hair and brown eyes 
for $250,000. 


Flew Too Near Bathers. Because he flew 
an airplane 125 feet above the heads of 
bathers, Herbert Griggs of the naval air 
service was fined $25 at Far Rockaway, N.Y. 
Magistrate Goodman construed Griggs’s act 
as being a menace to life and property. 
Griggs argued he had to fly low to reach an 
authorized landing place. 


City Tax Rebate. Knoxville, Tenn., tax- 
payers received a rebate of 10 per cent on 
the 1924 taxes. The amount was paid out of 
surplus revenues accumulated under the 
city manager government, 


Tied to Auto Wheel. Sophus Hansen 
doesn’t believe in furnishing bail for rela- 
tives who get in trouble. His nephew, 
George Grabrielsen, 24, left town after 
Hansen had put up $1500 collateral for him. 








The G. O. P. elephant is following the style 
and getting “‘Bobbed.” The operation is hurt- 
ing him considerably, and it may even kill him. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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However, Hansen traced Grabrielsen to Bos- 
ton. There he forced the youth into an 
auto and shackled him to the steering wheel, 
making him drive back to Brooklyn and to 
jail. 

Ford Upholds Dry Law. “From now on 
it will cost a man his job,- without any 
more excuse or appeal being considered, 
to have the odor of beer, wine or liquor on 
his breath, or to have any of these intoxi- 
cants on his person or in his home,” reads 
a notice posted at the Ford plants. “The 
18th amendment,” it continues, “is part of 
the fundamental law of this country. It 
was meant to be enforced. So far as our 
organization is concerned jt is going to be 
enforced to the letter.” 








After Sisal Combine. The government 
has brought action at New York to break 
up a sisal combine held responsible for 
high prices for twine. It is suing various 
dealers in the fiber from which the binder 
is made, Farm organizations in Kansas and 
Missouri were first to complain about the 
monopoly. The Kansas state penitentiary, 
which makes twine for the farmer, found 
that certain interests arbitrarily fixed the 
price of the fiber. 


Bridge Connects Two States. A combina- 
tion highway and railroad bridge has been 
erected over the Missouri river at Yankton, 
S. Dak. It is the first big connecting link 
between that state and Nebraska. 





Two Miles of Wheat. It took four loco- 
motives to pull 300 cars of wheat making 
up a freight train on the Santa Fe railroad. 
The train moved in two sections, each a 
mile long. 

Dramatist Dies. Edward Peple, author 
of “A Pair of Sixes,’ “The Prince Chap,” 
“The Broken Rosary” and other stage suc- 
cesses, died at his home at New York. He 
was 55 years old and unmarried. 

Sleepy Autoist Not “Reckless.” George 
Walker of Paterson, N. J., drove an auto 
which demolished a milk wagon and seri- 
ously injured the driver. Walker admitted 
that he was asleep at the wheel when the ac- 
cident occurred. Recorder Force dismissed 
the complaint, saying that he knew of no 
law under which a man could be held for 
reckless driving while unconscious. 


Coolidge’s Shoemaker a Candidate. “Jim” 
Lucey, of Northampton, Mass., President 
Coolidge’s shoemaker friend, is a candidate 
for the Massachusetts legislature. It was 
from this district that Mr. Coolidge first 
went to the state legislature 31 years ago. 


Find 40-Carat Diamond. The Pike county 
mine of the Arkansas Diamond Corporation 
recently produced a blue-white diamond 
weighing 40% carats. In its rough state it 
was nearly two inches long by an inch wide. 
A 20-carat stone taken from the same mine 
not long ago sold for $2500. 

Trick Signs Bring Fines. “Twenty cents 
a mile” was blazoned in large letters on 
several New York taxicabs. When custom- 
ers objected to paying more the chauffeurs 
pointed to microscopic print on the same 
signs which explained: “This cab cannot 
run at 20 cents a mile and pay a living 
wage.” Asa result, several chauffeurs were 
fined $25 each. 


Walks Off with Silver Bar. The sight of 
George Stein, 36, staggering under the 
weight of a bar of silver attracted the at- 
tention of a New York policeman. He dis- 
covered that Stein had, unobserved, picked 
it up as a truckload of silver bullion was 
being unloaded in the financial district. 
The bar weighed 90 pounds and was worth 
$750. 
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‘Avhimedes Ploneer Inventor 


We all realize that the world to-day is 
deeply indebted to inventors of all lands 
and all times. In thinking of the world’s 
great inventors, however, most of us are apt 
to forget Archimedes, the Greek mathe- 
matician and philosopher (287-212 B. C.). 
From the meager historical data that have 
come down to us it appears that he was the 
first man to apply scientific principles to 
the devising and developing of mechanical 
devices for multiplying the power of 
human muscles, and thus making life a 
little easier; for scientific investigation and 
research; for solving various perplexing 
everyday problems, and even for use in 
warfare. It is true that some of his inven- 
tions are obsolete and useless in our day 
and that the others in all probability would 
have been worked out eventually by some- 
one else if he had not given them to 
the world, but nevertheless he stands out as 
the world’s first really great inventor and 
we should remember him as such. 

Archimedes seems to have been primarily 
a mathematician. Mathematics interested 
him more than anything else and occupied 
the greater part of his time throughout his 
life. Treatises written by him on plane and 
solid geometry, mechanics and arithmetic 
are still extant. He developed the well- 
known spiral of Archimedes. This as all 
students of analytical geometry know is, 
in geometrical terms, the locus of a point 
whose radius vector is proportional to its 
vectorial angle. This interesting curve, 
which has been studied by mathematicians 
for many centuries, is dealt with by mathe- 
maticians, engineers, architects and others 
to this day. Archimedes also worked out 
the ratio borne by a cylinder to a cir- 
cumscribed sphere. Evidently he consid- 
ered this an achievement of no little im- 
portance for he directed his friends that 
after his death his tomb be marked by a 
monument showing a sphere inscribed with- 
in a cylinder and bearing an inscription 
giving the ratio between the two solids. 

When the Romans laid siege to Syracuse, 
the home of the philosopher, his country- 
men frantically appealed to him for help, 
just as the various warring countries in the 
late World conflict called on their scien- 
tists and inventors to produce new weapons 
and new chemical compounds and to de- 
velop special means for defense against the 
destructive new devices used by the enemy. 
Although he was considerably more _ in- 
terested in profound philosophical matters 
than in practical applications of science, he 
immediately responded to the call for help, 
just as did the scientific experts of our day. 
Among the engines of war produced by him 
on the spur of the moment, so to speak, 
was a giant catapult for hurling big rocks 
and like missiles at the Romans. There 
were also ingenious machines for throwing 
showers of rocks through breaches in the 
walls. According to stories which have been 
widely told but which have been seriously 
questioned by historians and other com- 
petent authorities, Archimedes produced 
at this time a combination af atiectqrs and 
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mirrors by means of which the concen- 
trated rays of the sun could be thrown onto 
the enemy’s ships. In this manner the 
Syracusans succeeded in setting fire to the 
besieging vessels, some of which had ap- 
proached to within bow-shot of the fortress 
walls. 

Probably none of his inventions is so 
widely known among moderns as his water- 
screw or pump. This is simply a hollow 
tube wound in the form of a spiral about 
a central cylinder which serves as an axis 
of support. This combination is so mounted 
that one end of the tube dips into the 


water of a well, river or other source of 
supply. When the crank is turned the 
water is lifted through the tube, flowing out 
at the upper end. It is a rapid-acting form 
of pump and is economical of power. The 
ancient Egyptians used it extensively for 
draining their flooded lands and for irriga- 
tion purposes. It is still used in Holland, 
driven by windmills, for draining lands 
back of the dikes. 

Archimedes was the first to discover and 
work out mathematically and practically the 
lever in its various forms. So enthusiastic 
was he over this contrivance, we are told, 
that on one occasion he exclaimed: “Give 
me a place to stand and I will move the 
world.” 

The well-known principle of physics that 
if a solid be immersed in a liquid the loss 
of weight by the solid will equal the weight 
of the liquid displaced is commonly attrib- 
uted to Archimedes and is known by his 
name. An interesting story attaches to the 
discovery of this principle which enables 
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“Tanagra figurines” are small! statuettes of 
baked clay, such as those found at Tanagra, 
Greece. Many of them are painted in different 
hues. This one is said to be a genuine “Tana- 
gra” of ancient Greece, and more than 2200 

ears old. it was recently secured for the Leo 
fhe pee. collection of New York at a cost 
° ,000 





us to determine the specific gravity of 
bodies of different density. King Hiero, 
it is related, turned over to an artificer a 
quantity of gold to be worked up into a 
new crown. Becoming suspicious of the 
man’s honesty he sent the crown to Archi- 
medes with the request that he determine 
whether any of the gold had been replaced 
by a baser and cheaper metal. One day 
while the philosopher was still pondering 
this problem he stepped into a tub for a 
bath and noted that the water, displaced 
by his body, rose in the tub. Then it occur- 
red to him that after determining the loss 
of weight of gold in water and comparing 
it with the weight of the crown in water 
it would be possible to say whether any of 
the gold had been stolen and even to deter- 
mine the exact amount. He became so 
excited over his chance discovery that, the 
story goes, he leaped from the tub and, for- 
getful of his clothes, ran through the 
streets shouting, “Eureka! Barta!" (I 
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In subsequent tests which have since 
been many times verified he found that 
equal volumes of different metals—say a 
cubic inch of gold and a cubic inch of silver 
—displace like volumes of water and suffer 
like losses of weight in that element. How- 
ever, a pound of gold occupies a smaller 
space than a pound of silver and therefore 
displaces less water and its weight is not 
so much reduced. Gold immersed in water 
loses less than 1-19th of its weight while 
silver loses more than 1-10th. 

Applying his knowledge of levers and 
other mechanical principles he invented a 








multiple-sheave lifting tackle. This device 
which finds numerous applications in hoist- 
ing apparatus and other modern machinery 
made it possible for one man, using a rope 
properly threaded through pulleys in 
blocks, to lift as much as a dozen: men 
without such aid. The inventor is said to 
have used such a combination of ropes and 
pulleys to move a large ship, single-handed, 
to the amazement of the king and all others 
who witnessed the performance. 

As his father, Pheidias, was an astrono- 
mer and’ as this science is closely related 
to mathematics, Archimedes early became 
interested in it and studied it all his life. 
He produced a number of instruments for 
determining angles and for making other 
astronomical measurements. He also con- 
trived a set of globes, turned by water 
power, which cleverly duplicated the move- 
ments of the sun, earth, modn and the 
planets—at that time but five were known. 

Livy, the Roman historian, relates that 
after the Romans finally captured Syracuse 
in the year 212 B. C., after a three-year 
siege, a soldier came upon the learned 
Archimedes absorbed in the study of some 
geometrical figures which he had traced 
in the sand. The soldier asked him a ques- 
tion which he failed to answer, presumably 
because he was so preoccupied that he did 
not hear. Thereupon the soldier, not 
knowing that he was the greatest scientist 
of the day, slew him. 





POETICAL PATCH-QUILT 
I only know she came and went !—Lowell 
Like troutlets in a pool.—Hood 
She was a phantom of delight—Words- 
worth 
And I was like a fool!—Eastman 


“One kiss, dear maid,” I said, and sighed 
—Coleridge 

“Out of those lips unshorn.”—Longfellow 

She shook her ringlets round her head 
—Stedman 

And laughed in merry scorn.—Tennyson 


Ring out wild bells to the wild sky.—Tenny- 
son 
You hear them, O. my heart !—Alice Cary 
’Tis twelve at night by the castle clock. 
—Coleridge 
Beloved, we must part!—Alice Cary 


“Come back, come back,” she cried in grief. 


—Campbell 
My eyes are dim with tears.—Bayard 
Taylor 
How shall I live through all the days,—Mrs. 
Osgood 


All through a hundred years ?—T. S. Perry 


Twas in the prime of summer time—Hood 
She blest me with her hand.—Hoyt 
We strayed together, deeply blest,—Mrs. 

Edwards 
Into the Dreaming Land.—Cornwall 


The laughing bridal roses blow—Patmore 

To dress her dark-brown hair.—Bayard 
Taylor 

No maiden may with her compare: e:—Brais- 


—- * field , - 


Most beautiful, most rare !—Read 
I clasped it on her sweet, cold hand— 
Browning 
The precious golden link.—Smith 
I calmed her fears ‘and she was calm. 
—Coleridge 
“Drink, pretty creature, drink !”— 
worth 


Words- 


And so I won my Genevieve—Coleridge 
And walked in Paradise,—Hervey 
The fairest thing that ever grew—Words- 
worth 
Atween me and the skies.—Osgood 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Washington Relics Presented. More than 
500 Americans, most of them lawyers of the 
bar association, visited Sulgrave Manor, the 
ancestral home of the Washingtons, and 
added to the exhibits there an American 
flag used in the Revolution, the saddlebags 
used by George Washington at Valley Forge, 
and also a wine chest owned by America’s 
first president. The party later visited the 
Sulgrave church where the Washington pew 
has been restored to its original form. 





Sell Original Pickwick Copy. A first issue 
of the first edition of Dickens’s “Pickwick,” 
published in 1836, was sold in London for 
$7000. Several Americans were in the bid- 
ding but an Englishman secured the book. 
An Englishman also made the highest bid 
for a first edition copy of Gray’s Elegy, 
printed in 1751. It cost him $7750. 





Pennsylvanians Honor Penn. A _ huge 
wreath, the gift of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, was placed on the grave of William 
Penn by the Poor Richard club of Philadel- 
phia, while a letter from Gov. Pinchot to 
the Quakers of the world was read. Large 
numbers of Pennsylvanians and other 
Americans made their way to the obscure 
little cemetery at Jordan’s Corners, about 
40 miles from London. 


FRANCE 


Spain’s Exile Chooses Paris. Prof. Miguel 
Unamuno, one of the leading intellectuals 
of Spain, refused to return to that country 
when freed from exile by the recent amnes- 
ty decree. He settled in a quiet Paris sub- 
urb to do literary work. Speaking of his 
banishment he said: “I was thrown onto 
the island of Fuerte-Ventura which nature 
dropped into the ocean like a slice of the 
Sahara desert. I lived for months on this 
arid island, many times suffering from 
thirst. I cannot return to Spain and retain 
my dignity.” The professor was exiled for 
his connection with political disorders. 





Welcome to Secretary Hughes. Secretary 
of State Hughes received an extremely cor- 
dial greeting from both government and 
people at Paris where he went with the 
members of the American Bar Association 
after leaving London. In his address at 
the city hall he emphasized the need of de- 
veloping international law and cultivating 
the desire for peace. Mr. Hughes later went 
to Belgium where he received two univer- 
sity degrees, and subsequently to Berlin 
where he conferred with President Ebert 
and Chancellor Marx. 

Celebrate Centenary of Gas. Paris has 
just celebrated the first centenary of the 
lighting of the city by gas. The celebration 
was due in 1918, but a war was in the way 
at that time. In 1818 the first gas works 
were established for the city, to exploit the 
inyerRion of yee Lebon, who, however, 


had previously b een waresied on One OF 
the dark streets of the city. A commem- 
orative tablet was set up on the site of the 
first gas house. 


GERMANY 

Communists Spoil Memorial Day. Ger- 
mans celebrated the 10th anniversary of the 
declaration of the World war with patriotic 
songs and prayers for the dead. In Berlin 
100,000 gathered before the steps of the 
reichstag where President Ebert delivered 
an address and massed choirs sang. At 
noon all stood for two minutes in silent 
prayer, but at the end of the period mobs 
of communists on the outskirts began to 
shout “Down with war,” “Long live the so- 


viet republic,” and “Release the political 
prisoners.” Police and militia finally re- 
stored order after beating up a humber of 
the disturbers, and the crowd joined in 
singing “Deutschland ueber alles.” Jews 
were forbidden to participate and accord- 
ingly held a separate celebration with pray- 
ers for their soldier dead. 


Says Americans are Poets. Dr. Erich 
Neuner of Berlin, a literary editor, said 
that in America there is one poet for every 
4600 people. In Germany the rate is one 
for every 35,000. In Germany, he said, 
about 1500 volumes of verse are published 
annually, of which about seven per cent 
reach posterity. In 1914 the number of 
German poets was 3000, but the high cost 
of printing paper has brought the total 
down. 


SPAIN 


Bull Gores Two Americans. A party of 
young Americans, all writers and authors, 
came to grief at the town of Pamploma to 
which place they journeyed from Paris 
to see the famous annual fiesta. One of the 
“stunts” was to bandage the horns of a bull 
and allow the spectators to try their skill 
at teasing and dodging it. One of the Amer- 
icans, M. O, Steward, boasted that he could 
jump on the bull’s back, blow cigarette 
smoke in its eyes and get away. He was 
tossed high by the bull, and had two ribs 
broken. Ernest Hemingway rushing to help 
him was also badly gored. But for the 
padded horns both probably would have 
been killed. The others of the party were 
Robert McAlmon and John Dos Pasos. 


ITALY 

Super-Power for Sicily. Plans have been 
announced for sending electric power into 
Sicily by means of a span four miles long 
across the strait of Messina. It was ex- 
plained that the sea currents in the strait 
were too strong for submarine cables, while 
earthquakes make tunneling impracticable. 


NORWAY 


University Women Hold Meet. At the 
congress of the International Federation 
of University Women held at Christiania 20 
nations were represented by 300 delegates, 
100 of whom were from the United States. 
American delegates were so pleased with 
the Norwegian hospitality that they raised 
$1000 for a “Scandinavian fellowship,” to be 
open to international competition. The con- 
gress decided to raise $1,000,000 for inter- 
national fellowships for university women. 
Miss Virginia Gildersleeve of New York was 
elected president of the federation. 


POLAND 


Rabbis Denounce Bare Arms. Thirty rab- 
bis in Galicia issued a joint ban, proclaimed 
in all the synagogs, against Jewish women 
appearing in sleeveless and low-cut gowns. 
“This lack of morals in dress,” said the 


statement, “is responsible for Ril the ms? 








Palace of the president of Honduras at Tegu- 
cigalpa. The uncertainty of the president’s 
job in this land of revolutions is indicated by 
the character of his official residence, which re- 
sembles a fort and has embrasures for cannons. 
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fortunes that have befallen Jewry,” The 
Jewish press generally condemned the ac- 
tion of the rabbis. 


INDIA 


Four British Planes Fall. Four of the six 
British planes sent to bombard Shabikhel in 
the country of the Waiziri tribesmen fell to 
the ground on the return trip. Four were 
killed and two were severely injured by 
the crashes. The injured men were cap- 
tured by the Waiziri, hostile tribesmen on 
the northwestern boundary of British India. 





Sapphire Field in Ceylon. The biggest 
find of sapphires ever made in Ceylon— 
possibly in the world—was made recently 
in a two-acre rice field about 50 miles from 
Colombo. Yellow, gold, purple and blue 
stones found in abundance vary in size 
from 20 to 700 carats—some weighing half 
a pound. Some of the best are estimated to 
be worth about $75,000. The sapphires and 
rubies of Ceylon, found usually in the 
sands of river beds, have long been famous 
as the best in the world. Experts at Colom- 
bo have declared that the stones in the pres- 
ent find are too large, since with the disap- 
pearance of so many kings and reigning 
families the market for large stones has di- 
minished. 


PHILIPPINES 


Boat Burns; Sixty Dead. With the burn- 
ing of the motorship Agusan off the coast 
of Camiguin island 60 persons were re- 
ported to have lost their lives. News of 
the disaster was cabled to Manila by the 
commander of the constabulary at Misamis. 


Abandon Search for Oil. After spending 
a million and a half dollars searching for 
oil in the Bondog peninsula of the Tayabas 
province the Richmond Petroleum Co. stop- 
ped drilling. This company is a branch of 
the Standard Oil Co., which has thoroughly 
explored the islands for oil. It was said 
that further geological studies for indica- 
tions of oil might be made in the islands, 
but the company’s drilling machinery has 
been stored away in Manila. 





AUSTRALIA 

Many English Girls Coming. Thousands 
of English girls are flocking to Australia 
in search of positions or husbands. The 
Australian government is encouraging the 
movement by mainfaining a bureau in Lon- 
don where certain of the girls “signing 
p” for a year of domestic work get part 
of their passage paid. Many come to enter 
professional life. The women find wages 
high in the new country, but many have 
been disappointed with the conditions they 
found. 


ICELAND 


Second World Flier Out. In trying to 
make the flight from Kirkwall in the Ork- 
ney islands north of Scotland to Iceland 
Lieut. Wade’s plane was forced down in the 
ocean. Wade and his mechanic, Sergt. Og- 
den, were picked up by a British trawler 
and the plane towed to the cruiser Rich- 
mond, but in the attempt to hoist the plane 
on board it was wrecked. The other two 
vlanas.oyt ox ilic four which started, rea ch-— 


ed Iceland after a hard tussle with the fog 
and rain in the North Atlantic. 


ALASKA 


Freighter Sinks; 57 Drown. The freighter 
Matsuyama Maru foundered off Goto island 
and sank with her crew of 58. No passen- 
gers were carried. Only one man, a fireman, 
escaped. He was picked up by a trawler and 
brought to Kobe. The vessel was old and 
unseaworthy. 


Briton Abandons World Flight. Maj. A. 
Stuart MacLaren, the British flier who was 
going it alone in an attempt to encircle the 
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earth, was obliged to give up when his plane 
was smashed up on Komandorski island, 
Siberia, just off the Kamchatka peninsula. 
He was almost within sight of American 
territory when he was forced to quit for 
lack of spare parts to repair his machine. 
A British vessel took him and his plane to 
British Columbia. 


CANADA 


Resent Killing of Buffaloes. The killing 
of 30 buffaloes in the national park at 
Wainwright, Alberta, to make a movie scene 
of a stampede raised a storm of criticism 
throughout the country. The killing was 
done by a Hollywood, Cal. company by 
permission of the Canadian government. 
Under contract it was to kill only 10 out 
of the herd of 10,000, and that by the most 
humane methods. Cowboys rounded up 
the animals while a number of Cree In- 
dians rode whooping along the flank shoot- 
ing harmless arrows at them. Expert 
riflemen in pits were to do the real killing, 
but firing too soon they stopped the 
progress of the herd, caused great confu- 
sion, and continuing to fire they killed 30 
instead of 10, and among them were sev- 
eral cows and calves. The movie concern, 
which secured thousands of feet of film, 
answered that everything had been carried. 
out according to contract, that $250 was 
paid for every slain animal and that $43,000 
was spent in the long stay at Wainwright. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Warship to Quell Strikers. Receiving a 
threat from 4000 strikers that the plant of 
the Humbermouth Paper and Power proj- 
ect would be laid in ruins Premier Monroe 
sent all available police and a warship to 
the strike area. The strikers demanded a 
10 per cent increase of salaries with free 
meals provided by the government or by 
the company. After receiving the threat 
the premier would have no further commu- 
nication with the strike leader. 


HONDURAS 

Another Revolution Breaks Out. After a 
period of peace of only a few months Hon- 
duras is again in the throes of a revolution. 
San Marcos de Colon was the first town at- 
tacked and looted. The rebels numbered 
about 400. Many were killed, including 
Commander Tortillo and Col. Gallardo of 
the government forces. A number of 
forced loans were exacted by the triumphant 
rebels who-marched on to other enter- 
prises. 


MEXICO 


Wealthy Englishwoman Killed. Mrs. Ro- 
salie Evans, who owned and operated a large 
hacienda in the state of Puebla, and who 
had made a long fight to keep her property 
from being confiscated, was shot and killed 
by unknown persons. John Strauss, her 
manager, who was driving with her in a 
buggy, was seriously wounded and robbed 
of 2000 pesos. The slayers were believed 
to be agrarians who had long been seeking 
to confiscate Mrs. Evans’s land. The vic- 
tim was an English subject, the wife of the 
former ‘president of the bank of London in 
Mexico. It was through trying to protect 
the interests of Mrs. Evans that Herbert C. 
Cummins, British charge, was threatened by 
Mexico with expulsion but was allowed to 
leave of his own accord. 


PORTO RICO 

Present Park to U. S. The spot where 
Columbus landed near Aguadilla in 1493 was 
accepted by Gov. Townsend from the insu- 
lar government. The tract of land included 
in the present will be made into a park, 
the only spot visited by Columbus which 
has come under the stars and stripes. The 
Knights of Columbus have offered to erect 
a suitable monument at the place. 
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Virginia’s “Pony Penning Days” 


July 28 and 29 were “pony penning days” 
on the islands of Assateague and Chinco- 
teague off the Virginia coast. Once a year 
the owners drive into pens the herds of 
wild ponies that ramble over the marshes 
of those islands, practically uncared for, 
during the rest of the year. In severe win- 
ter weather the animals are supplied with 
fodder and shelter. But as this kind of 
weather is quite infrequent on the islands 
the ponies are little troubled by their 
owners. 


The more tame ponies are used the year 
round for light hauling, plowing and some- 
times driving. Many of the ponies that 
once ran wild over the islands are now 
found working in towns and villages far 








Coats and other wraps are frequently stolen 
when left on coat racks in public places. A 
German inventor has tried to solve this prob- 
lem. Our illustration shows the device which 
he suggests. A small chain is run through the 
sleeves of the coat and then locked with a 
padlock. 





removed from their native shore. The “pony 
islands” are the breeding places of many 
chunky, docile and serviceable little beasts. 


The pony-raisers are not “cattle men” in 
the strict sense of the word. Rather, they 
ase fishermen and oystermen whose only 
home is a boat and who utilize land as 
something to tie a boat to. Their land 
homes are rude shacks built one behind 
the other on sand spits that reach out into 
the water. Streets and roads there are none, 
The only essential is a quick and ready 
path to the boat. The adjacent banks are 
evidences of their sea toll. A very few fish- 
ermen, also some women and many chil- 
dren, engage in farming as a sideline, but 
most of the land is given up to pasture 
for the ponies. 


The ponies have been there for about 
300 years. Their origin is somewhat ob- 
scure but is traced to Spanish settlements 
which left the ponies as their one remind- 
er, just as pigs were left in Bermuda. Early 
Marylanders acquired the ponies by set- 
tlement on the islands. 


“Penning day,” as it is known locally, is 
the round-up of the animals on the islands’ 
prairies. Then each pony owner is on hand 
to see that the colt that follows a mare 1s 
branded with his own particular mark. 
“Mine is the colt that follows my mare” 
is an old English saying. It originated in 
a country where livestock once ran at large. 
It is the proof of ownership in the pony 
pens on Assateague and Chincoteague to- 
day. The only thing that causes trouble is 
the determination of ownership where the 
mare has died. On Chincoteague this is 
not apt to make much difference, for the 
herds are fairly well watched and the “mav- 
erick” or orphan colt is usually claimed 
early. 

There have been newspaper yarns about 
overly-marvelous adventures of strangers 
on the islands who have been treed by wild 
ponies and rescued in time by bold natives. 





These are works of the imagination. If 
there is any treeing to be done it will be 
due to the mosquitoes which are the hun- 
griest the writer has yet encountered. As 
for the ponies, they are timid and try to 
keep away from human beings as much as 
possible, That is why it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to drive them on “penning day.” 


On such occasions the natives try to drive 
the herds into convenient fields with as lit- 
tle excitement as possible. There the mares 
and colts are separated and the colts thrown 
and branded in true Western fashion. Of 
course, the day is taken advantage of to 
effect trade, purchases and shipments on 
the islands. But the main object is to settle 
the ownership of the animals against all 
possible interference for another year. It 
is a gala occasion for the natives. In fact, 
it is their biggest holiday of the year. 





STYLES OF THE MALE FLAPPER 


Nobody can say that the young women of 
this country are exclusively fashion follow- 
ers, or that all young men are conservative 
holders to normal styles of wear. For the 
younger male generation is certainly show- 
ing a disposition to doll up according to the 
latest notion of smartness, and is giving 
the feminine flapper a hard run for fancy 
clothes. 


Take this new sweater, for example. A 
little while ago somebody put on the mar- 
ket a thin knitted, long-sleeved bit of ap- 
parel that but for the sleeves might serve 
as a bathing shirt. It came in colors, vivid 
tones, sometimes solid, but more frequently 
with gay borders on quieter ground. Every 
possible combination was worked out. 
Whoever did this had a shrewd sense of 
juvenile psychology. For the boys grabbed 
the sweaters eagerly, and in a few days the 
streets were gay with them. Nobody knows 
just what they are called, if they have a 
name. Somebody might be moved to name 
them “Dickey Bird” sweaters. But let that 
pass. The point is that the sweaters are 
here for the little time that any extreme 
fashion prevails. 

Then there are the new trousers, broad, 
flapping things that remind one of the 
“bags” of the sailor man. They are antip- 
odal from the skin-tight trousers of a few 
years ago, but just about as ungraceful. 
Normalcy in clothes does not seem to be 
popular with adolescents. A few years ago 
came the snug-waisted, high-belted coat. 
Then came the coat with the back seam split 
almost to the shoulder blades. 


Well, anyhow, these things pass quickly. 
This year’s sweaters will probably not re- 
appear in 1925. Perhaps something quite 
as extraordinary will take their place. The 
male flapper must have his novelties— 
Washington Star. 


EVERYONE MAKES MISTAKES 


We made a mistake in last week’s issue of 
the Sentinel. A good subscriber told us 
about it. The same day there was a letter 
in our postoffice box that didn’t belong to 
us. We called for 98 over the telephone 
and got 198. We asked for a spool of No. 
50 thread and when we got home we found 
it was No. 60. The train was reported 30 
minutes late. We arrived at the depot 20 
minutes after train time and the train was 
gone. We got our milk bill and there was a 
mistake of 10 cents in our favor. We felt 
sick and the doctor said we were eating too 
much meat. We hadn’t tasted meat for 
two months. The garage man said the jit- 
ney was missing because it needed a new 
timer. We cleaned a spark plug and it’s 
run fine ever since. Yes, we made a mis- 
take in last week’s issue of the paper.— 
Glen Elder Sentinel. 
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Amos Bird, general manager of the Eu- 
reka Manufacturing Co., began the day in 
high good humor. He rang for Miss Lee, 
the stenographer, and after his customary 
brisk smile and snappy “Good morning,” 
proceeded as follows: “Take this, please, 
and make four copies. Send one to that 
engrosser who did the presentation resolu- 
tion for us last Christmas and have him do 
it on genuine vellum. Tell him to put his 
very best artist on it and make it a first- 
class job in every way, but—er—tell him he 
must submit his cost figure to me for 
O. K. We can’t have him putting anything 
over on us! Ready, Miss Lee?” 

Miss Lee nodded. “By the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Eureka Manufacturing Co.,” 
Bird dictated; “put that in capital letters, 
Miss Lee. Be it Resolved—” Bird tipped 
back in his chair, stared intently at the 
ceiling and rubbed his chin thoughtfully, 
seeking inspiration. Finally he proceeded 
slowly, amending here and there: “It is 
with a sense of irreparable loss that the 
board has this day accepted the resigna- 
tion of Mr. John Smith, founder and for 
25 years president of the Eureka Manufac- 
turing Co. It is only our recognition of 
the fact that for the encroachment of old 
age and failing health no man is—No, never 
mind that! Cut that out about old age, Miss 
Lee! Er—well, it is only our recognition- 
make it reluctant recognition, Miss Lee—of 
circumstance which no man can alter which 
reconciles us to parting with the services 
of a man whose life work has been the up- 
building of the fortunes of this company. 
We feel this an occasion when we must 
express, however feebly, our sense of undy- 
ing gratitude to one who has guided this 
corporation through the stormy seas of 
business, across the treacherous © shal- 
lows- , 

Bird 
smile of creative joy. 
“Treacherous shallows,” he repeated, rel- 
ishing the words, “and into the sunny—no, 
sunlit—waters of commercial prosperity. 
To Mr. John Smith and his wife this board 
extends its heartfelt wishes for Mr. Smith’s 
speedy recovery of health and the indefi- 
nite continuation of a life of service to his 
fellow men. And—-er—yes, I guess that 
will do for that, Miss Lee. Er—you have 
the knack of expressing yourself very well, 
Miss Lee. If you notice any rough spots 
will you be so kind as to iron them out— 
edit them, I think is the proper word?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bird.” 

“Thank you, Miss Lee. 
the smile vanished into his 
businesslike look of alertness. 
just one thing more,” he said. 
please. It is brief. 

“Mr. Casper Lansing, Eureka Manufac- 
turing Co. Dear Sir: I regret to inform 
you that it will be necessary for us to ac- 
cept your resignation as assistant sales 
manager of this company two weeks from 
date. Yours, et cetera. 

“That is all,” said Bird. “Don’t forget to 
telephone the engrosser about the resolu- 
tion, Miss Lee. - We shall want it at once, 
before Mr. Smith goes to California.” 

Departing, Miss Lee for a moment held 
open the door to Bird’s private office and 
the general manager was afforded a glance 
into the wide open spaces,of the big gen- 
eral offices. His eyes swept the desks with 
a swift, comprehensive glance, and what he 
saw pleased him. They were all young men 
out there, voung, energetic, hustling men, 
throughout the Eureka organization—all 
save John Smith, the retiring president, and 
Caspar Lansing, whose fate he had just set- 
tled. Mr. Bird, who had just turned his 
40th birthday and considered himself a 


paused to allow himself a slight 
That last was good! 


” 


Bird smiled, then 
usual brisk, 

“There is 
“Take this, 


very young man, tipped back and surveyed 
the ceiling with a smile. “It looks lik2 a 
good year,” he said to the ceiling. “Yes, 
a very good year! This plant is no longer 
a home for old men!” 

John Smith, the retiring president of the 
Eureka Manufacturing Co., came out of the 
directors’ room, where the board had just 
elected Amos Bird to succeed him as presi- 
dent, and entered the general offices. He 
was a tall, spare man, with crisp, crinkly 
white hair, bushy white eyebrows and keen 
blue eyes. He was smooth shaven and his 
face still held the pallor of a recent illness 
and showed deeply etched lines about the 
eyes and nostrils. For all that John Smith 
stood very erect and moved with a springy, 
youthful step and all his old-time snap and 
decision. 

John Smith had heard the resolution ac- 
cepting his resignation and was touched by 
its expressions of friendship. He con- 
cealed his emotions fairly successfully un- 
der the cloak of his usual brisk, gruff, good-. 
humored banter with his fellow directors 
and took his leave of them as a man should. 
But he was glad that the board had met 








Shoemaker, to German Tourist in Italy— 
My charge is 20 lire for the repairs. Why 
do you give me only five? 

Tourist—The experts have reported that 
Germany can’t pay full reparations at once. 
—Turin Pasquino. 





late in the afternoon and consequently 
that the office force had gone home. John 
Smith did not care, just then, to face the 
ordeal of innumerable handshakes and good 
wishes from the young men of his organi- 
zation. He was glad to see nobody was in 
the office except Miss Lee, the stenographer, 
bent over her machine, and old Caspar 
Lansing, the assistant sales manager. He 
strode with a nod and cheery “good night,” 
past Miss Lee, to Lansing’s desk. 

Lansing was facing several hours of over- 
time work, checking up new sales orders. 
He had paused to eat a sandwich, taken 
from the pocket of his tattered office coat. 
Lansing was a short, stubby, bald-headed 
little man. He had the round, bland, snub- 
nosed face of a cheerful baby, and if he 
had shaved off his short gray mustache 
and removed his glasses he might have sub- 
stituted in any perambulator without arous- 
ing undue suspicion. 

John Smith paused at Lansing’s desk and 
extended his hand. “Well, Caspar!” 

Lansing sprang to his feet, grasping the 
hand hard. “Good-by, Johnny; good-by! 
I—I’m sorry you're leaving us——” 

“We can’t help getting old, Caspar, You 
old fraud, you’re not so young yourself, 
but you manage to keep Bird fooled some- 
how!” 

Caspar’s eyes twinkled. “Oh, me!” he ex- 
claimed. “I’m too insignificant. He’s for- 
got me, I guess. So you're off to California 
for a whole year!” : 

Smith’s eyes clouded a little. 





“Doctor’s 
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orders,” he said gruffly. “Complete rest. 
Do nothing, say nothing, think nothing, 
that’s what it amounts to. And, confound 
him, he’s cut off my smoking, too! Here, 
have a cigar, Caspar; take ’em all—I can’t 
use ’em!” 

“Why, Johnny, you—you’re a lucky man!” 
Lansing tried to make his voice ring with 
conviction. “A year in California! No 
work. No worry. Lie in bed as long as you 
like. No time clock to punch. Nothing, 
you lucky dog!” 


“You confounded old liar!” Smith snap- 
ped. “Caspar, I put the best of my life 
into this business, and you know it. Re- 
member the time we had©he little loft down 
on Marginal street and our total capital was 
$225? Remember that? And how you used 
to keep the books and pack orders and boss 
the shop while I was out trying to collect 
enough to pay your wages? I tell you, boy, 
we hustled in those days, eh? And it was 
fun! It’s always been fun for me, Cas- 
par——” 

“It’s been pretty good fun for me, too,” 
Lansing acknowledged, rubbing his bald 
head thoughtfully. 

“Of course it has! Fun! Why not? 
Haven’t we built up something? Haven’t 
we had the fun of making it grow—making 
a howling success of it? Haven’t we both 
put our best years into it until it’s got to 
be our life interest? Now I’ve got to get 
out because of a couple of old women doc- 
tors and a fool wife. But you! You lucky 
stiff, you can keep on here, keep up the 
good work! Oh, you lucky old dog!” 


vohn Smith clasped Lansing’s hand hard 
and turned away without more ado, unable 
to go on with his farewell. And Lansing 
watched him out of the office, rubbing his 
bald head thoughtfully with that soothing, 


circular motion he used to calm a_ per- 
turbed mind. 

“Poor old Johnny!” he murmured. “He 
hates to quit! So would I! Yes, sir, so 


would I. Thank heaven, I’m not important 
enough for that!” 


- - 7 * 


Miss Lee, coated and hatted and ready to 
go home, her hand holding a bundle of be- 
lated letters which she would mail at the 
chute in the hall, paused at his desk to 
drop one of her missives where it would 
meet his eve. It was the curt note Bird 
had dictated that morning. 

John Smith’s troubles had begun with a 
dish of lobster salad. He ate the salad a 
the house of his married daughter in En- 
glewood late one evening, and when’ he 
drove his wife home he was looking very 
thoughtful. He looked even more thought- 
ful and said no more than was absolutely 
necessary when he departed for the Eureka 
offices at 8:30 next morning. In the middle 
of the morning and during a conference 
with Amos Bird, John Smith fainted dead 
away in his chair from acute indigestion. 
Bird made an occasion of the incident, 
speeding messengers for glasses of water, 
telephoning to doctors, summoning a lux- 
urious private ambulance, dispatching a 
warning message to Mrs. Smith, doing ev- 
erything spectacular and efficient he could 
think of. Next day John Smith insisted on 
returning to work against the doctor’s ad- 
vice. He caught a chill and developed a 
heavy cold from overexertion and was sent 
home in the ambulance, swearing like a 
pirate at Amos Bird. 

Three specialists, much more noted and 
expensive than the first, were summoned to 
his bedside. They discovered heart mur- 
murs and other alarming symptoms of an 
overdriven, breaking-down human machine 
and with the aid of Johm Smith’s wife, who 
had been jealous of his office and work all 
her married life, finally banished him to 
California. 

John Smith occupied the rear seat of his 
big touring car on a sunny morning some 
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nine months after his resignation and ban- 
ishmet. The car had been parked’ at one 
side of a suburban boulevard. Jenks, his 
stocky little chauffeur, lounged over a 
brown paper cigarette in front. 

The morning was fine and the California 
sun blazed down. Nevertheless, John Smith 
wore a light overcoat and round his neck 
a silken muffler was wrapped. He hated the 
coat and despised the muffler and dared not 
dispense with either. If he had, Jenks 
would have wrapped him up again, patient- 
ly, good humoredly, but inexorably firm. 


Nine months had passed and John Smith 
was an old man—an irascible, petulant, un- 
happy old man. On occasions he realized 
this fact and this morning was oneof theoc- 
casions. They had made him old, Maude, his 
wife, and the eminent California specialist, 
and his business associates of the Eureka 
Co. Even Jenks. Jenks was in the con- 
spiracy too! Wrapping him up, bundling 
him in a silken scarf, wheeling him around 
the boulevards like a baby. Why, confound 
it, they wouldn’t let him even drive his 
own car any more! No, sir! Tucked him 
like a poor, doddering old wreck and tooled 
him over the boulevards at 20 miles an 
hour! And when he came home Maude 
would make him lie down for an kour be- 
fore lunch! 

Maude had her fun. She was wrapped up 
in the affairs of their second daughter, mar- 
ried just a little more than a year. Be- 
tween Hilda and her husand and the pros- 
pective addition to their family Maude had 
plenty to occupy her mind. Thought of his 
daughter made him shudder. When her 
baby was born they’d all call him grandpa! 


Worst of all, he could get no news about 
affairs at the office—affairs of his own 
company—the company in which he still 
controlled 49 per cent of the stock. They 
kept that from him! Vague, cheerful, ram- 
bling letters came from his associates, let- 
ters recommending that he take up golf or 
tarpon fishing or tour the Yosemite. But 
especially golf. He despised golf. 

Between Maude and the doctors and the 
conspiracy among his old associates John 
Smith had nothing left to think about but 
himself and he felt mighty sorry for him- 
self. 

Old! He roused, scowling fiercely, chew- 
ing savagely at the cigar he did not dare 
light because if he lit it Jenks would take 
it away from him. Old? Confound it, he 
wasn’t old! Just past 50—or was it 49? 
He never could remember whether you 
counted from birth or the first birthday. 
Old! Bl-a-a-a-a! 

A noisy, rattling, dust-covered flivver, 
sun-blistered, rusted, scarred and dented 
and overflowing with passengers, pulled off 
the road and parked just behind them, John 
Smith watched a worried, coatless man 
jump out and inspect a flat tire while a 
shapeless woman in a Mother Hubbard vol- 
unteered shrill advice. 

“Mister, got a jack I can borrow?” the 
coatless man yelled at John Smith. 

“Jack? You bet you, neighbor!” 

John Smith was up and out of his car, 
fumbling at the tool locker. “Let me, sir, 
murmured Jenks, instantly at his side. 


John Smith found the jack, but Jenks re- 
lieved him of it and handed it to the coat- 
less man. They proceeded in a body to the 
rear of the flivver, got the jack under the 
axle and raised the car, now empty of pas- 
sengers. They made quite a little crowd, 
including the coatless man’s numerous fam- 
ily of small children. John Smith was 
pleasurably excited. Something had hap- 
pened, something interesting! He found a 
rim wrench and started loosening nuts, pre- 
paring the rim holding the damaged tire for 
removal. He got grease on his hands and 


enjoyed it. 
“Let me, Mr. Smith.” 
wrench from him, 


Jenks took the 
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John Smith began unlashing the spare 


from the tire carrier. Jenks relieved him 
of the task, kindly but firmly. Between 
Jenks and the coatless man they left him 
nothing to do but squat in the dust, watch- 
ing with breathless interest the removal 
of the tire and the substitution of the rim 
carrying the spare one. Once a rim nut 
rolled away and he was allowed to hold that 
until it was needed. He felt it an honor. 


The spare tire was locked in place, the 
damaged one strapped in the carrier and 
the jack no longer needed. “I’m sure much 
obliged,” said the proprietor of the flivver. 
“Got to get down to San Pedro before noon. 
Job waiting for me there—same firm I used 
to work for in Jersey City a 


“You’re from Jersey City?” John Smith 
exclaimed with heightened interest. 

“Left last March, all of us——” 

“You drove it?” 

“Well, we didn’t care to walk, mister.” 


John Smith surveyed the battered flivver 
with new respect, almost fondness. It had 
come from Jersey City—they all had. They 
were home folks! 

“Say,” catching the coatless man’s arm, 
“you know the Eureka Manufacturing Co. 
in Jersey City?” 

“Nope, guess not.” 

“Big concrete plant down near the river— 
electric sign a block long on the roof——” 


“Can’t place it, mister. There’s such a 
lot of them factories.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” John Smith mur- 
mured, but he watched the flivver depart 
with a sense of hurt. From Jersey City! 
Why in the name of conscience couldn’t 
the man have known the Eureka plant? 
The coatless man’s ignorance cut him deep- 
ly. It seemed like base ingratitude. He had 
done him a good turn and that was how 
he repaid! Couldn’t even remember seeing 
that-electric sign a block long—the sign he 
was so proud of. 


A homesickness for Jersey City and the 
Eureka plant—a longing to hear the trucks 
rumbling over the cobbles, to smell the hot 
machine oil odor of the shops, the cool, 
varnishy interior of his private office, a 
longing to pull up his chair before a desk 
heaped high with waiting business—all this 
possessed him and left a bitter, galling taste 
on his tongue and a throbbing hurt in his 
heart. That was his life—and they had 
taken life from him! 


Jenks’s voice came to him: “Did you say 
to go on, Mr. Smith?” 

“No!” he barked perversely. 

Jenks ostentatiously referred 
watch. 

John Smith submitted. 
don’t care. 
with you.” 

Jenks closed up the windshield tight to 
protect his employer from draft. “Jenks, 
you’re a crazy fool,” said Smith. The chauf- 
feur grinned. “I’m no more an invalid than 
you are, Jenks——” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then why in thunder do you insist on 
treating me like a baby?” 

Jenks shrugged and blew smoke from his 
nose. He had his orders. 


John Smith thought hard for a quarter 
of an hour. “Jenks,” he began innocently, 
“didn’t you say your little daughter is in 
Chicago?” 

Jenks brightened. 
grandmother 4g 

“And you haven’t seen her for several 
years?” 

“Not since her mother died, almost two 
years ago.” 

“But you’d like to see her, eh?” 

The knuckles of the chauffeur’s brown 


hands whitened as he gripped hard on the 
wheel. He nodded. 


“You’re going to see her—see her soon, 
too,” John Smith predicted. “Say, you can 





to his 


“Oh, all right. [ 
Wait, I’m going to ride in front 


“Yes, sir, with her 
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drive this car across the continent, can’t 
you? That flivver made it.” 

“I can drive this car anywhere there’s 
land to drive it on.” 

John Smith nodded. He unbuttoned sev- 
eral layers of coats and brought out a wal- 
let. From the wallet he began to sort out 
yellow-backed currency notes. He display- 
ed a handful of these to Jenks with a 
crafty leer. “My boy, there’s $500 there. 
Five hundred would help quite a lot in put- 
ting your little girl through school, would- 
n’t it?” 

“You said a mouthful, Mr. Smith!” Jenks 
replied. 

“H-m! Well—maybe you'll get a chance 
to earn it. I was talking to the doctor the 
other day. He said he thought it would do 
me good to drive up to the Yosemite and 
spend a month or so in a good hotel up 
there. Jenks, I think we'll go touring in the 
Yosemite. You understand, the Yosemite?” 


The chauffeur grinned. “Yes, sir. Oh, 
yes, the Yosemite, Mr. Smith!” 

“All right. If we do go, Jenks, and you 
show a little reason about driving the way 
I like to be driven, there’s going to be an- 
other $500 for you when we get home again. 
But mind, we’re just making a trip to the 
Yosemite !” 

* * * . 

The town of Othee lies to the eastward of 
the Mississippi river, but considerably more 
than a thousand miles from Jersey City. 
It has 3000 inhabitants, enjoys a brisk trade 
supplied by the farming district about, but 
lacks in attractions for the tourist. John 
Smith, who had walked Othee’s main street 
up one side and down the other, felt he 
had just about exhausted the attractions. 
He hadn’t come to Othee to see the town, 
anyway. It was just one more dot on the 
road map, one milestone nearer to the 
Eureka plant in Jersey City. 


Escape from his wife and doctor had 
been simpler than he anticipated. With her 
daughter’s impending domestic crisis claim- 
ing her attention, Maude Smith had been 
glad to be rid of the ‘care of her husband 
so long as she knew he would be in safe 
hands. And the specialist approved the 
change for him. They had tarried long 
enough in Yosemite for the fugitive to 
plant a series of pre-dated letters home— 
letters reporting his well-being which 
would be mailed from time to time, thanks 
to a well-bribed hotel bellboy. 


His wife’s correspondence would be for- 
warded and awaiting him in Chicago. Then 
they started over the coast-to-coast trail. 
All went well until Othee. There ignition 
trouble halted them, and while the car was 
being overhauled with the terrible leisure 
of garage mechanics John Smith raged up 
and down the street. 

Fuming at the stupidity of Othee and the 
mid-afternoon heat, which was something 
to remember, John Smith turned into a 
shaded side thoroughfare. A sign brought 
him to a halt, excited and incredulous. “It 
ean’t be!” he exclaimed. “The thing’s out 
of the question. Still, it might be a rela- 
tive of his. Ill ask.” 

(To be continued next week.) 





A HEAVY LOSS 

Frank Goemer, our popular village butch- 
er, lost a valuable member of his body yes- 
terday in an auto wreck, The thumb on 
his left hand was so badly crushed that it 
was necessary to amputate it. 

Frank is much discouraged. He estimates 
that he has sold his thumb 37,500 times dur- 
ing his thirty years of business. Figuring 
conservatively, he believes it has increased 
his income $9.25 a week during that period. 

He stated that it would take some time 
for him to learn to use his right thumb ef- 
fectively. In the meantime, we may expect 
16 ounces in every pound of meat.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 
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The Evolution of Sleep 


In spite of continued investigation sleep 
still remains one of the profound mysteries 
of science. In a book entitled “The Sleep 
of Man on the Basis of Animal Observation” 
Dr. T. Zell, a German biologist, attempts to 
give the origin of sleep from the viewpoint 
of evolution. He thinks that sleep is a bio- 
logical survival of prehistoric times when 
man had to cope with the animals, In order 
to escape from wild beasts, says Zell, pre- 
historic man climbed a tree where he had 
nothing to do all night long but sleep. Thus 
as time went on man became addicted to 
sleep during the dark part of the day. 


Sleep is primarily a food-saving device. 
This is the only time men doesn’t eat. For 
the same reason babies and young animals 
sleep a great deal. Otherwise the mother 
would be unable to feed them. On the same 
principle, argues the German biologist, has 
developed the hibernation of certain ani- 
mals. Polar bears sleep during the season 
when their food is buried under the snow 
and ice, while alligators sleep during the 
warm season when the waters have partly 
dried up and decreased their food supply. 
Dr. Zell declares that the facts pertaining 
to sleep among animals show that it is all 
regulated by a principle of economy in 
nature. All creatures are endowed with 
those habits and physical powers which 
help them to cope with their environment. 
Of course, owing to changes of various 
kinds in nature, many of these habits and 
physical structures survive after they are 
of no more use to the animals. On the 
other hand, it often requires many ages to 
develop the habits and structures which 
best fit them for their environment. 

The great majority of animals move about 
during the night. During the day they re- 
main quiet as a rule and rest under the 
protection of their natural colors. Dr. Zell 
does not believe in the theory that colors 
of animals are adapted to their environ- 
ment in order to protect them while they 
move about. They escape observation by 
remaining quiet during the day and become 
active at night. The firm sleep of man is 
an exception to the general rule. Only the 
day monkeys sleep as profoundly as does 
man. The night animals do not Know the 
meaning of sound sleep. They only doze 
and hear every sound around them. In 
man the ear is the last organ to fall asleep. 
There are some animals, such as the whales, 
which never sleep. They would not dare to 
sleep because in the depths of the ocean 
they are constantly surrounded by enemies. 

Dr. Zell concludes that sleep will soon no 
longer be a necessary function of the life 
of modern man. In time it will disappear. 
He denies that sleep is a necessary rest to 
the body to enable it to eliminate waste 
products. By this argument, the scientist 
does not mean that sleep could be deliber- 
ately abolished. It requires ages for such 
habits to be left behind in the trail of evo- 
lution. But at present we must sleep. And 
sleep before midnight is the best, because, 
says Dr. Zell, prehistoric man climbed his 
tree as soon as darkness came. 


Peculiar Submarine Patented 

The government has issued a patent to 
Simon Lake, the noted inventor, on a sub- 
mersible cargo vessel designed to operate 
under the ice. The department of interior 
says this was the 1,500,000th patent issued 
since the establishment of the present pat- 
ent office in 1836. The submarine, which is 
intended for use in northern ice-covered 
waters, consists of a boat with a super- 
structure by which the navigator may dive 


under the ice and rise again, thus breaking 
open a path in the ice for continued sur- 
face navigation. In 1897 Lake, who is a 
noted naval architect and mechanical engi- 
neer, invented the Argonaut, the first subma- 
rine to operate successfully in the open sea, 
He spent several years in Russia, Germany 
and England designing and constructing 
torpedo boats. One of his principal inven- 
tions is a submarine apparatus for locating 
and recovering sunken vessels and their 
cargoes. 


Protects Carburetor from Dirt 


A great deal of the trouble with the motor 
of an automobile can be traced to dirt which 
gets into the carburetor. Much of this dirt 
is too fine to be caught by the strainers in 
the gasoline pipe. As a result the valve 
of the motor is frequently clogged. Our il- 
lustration, taken from the Scientific Amer- 
ican, shows a new device for preventing 





Gasoline Filtering Device 


even the finest dirt from getting into the 
carburetor. The filtering device is attached 
to the vacuum tank. Before the gasoline 
goes into the carburetor it enters a glass 
bowl in which is suspended a bag of cham- 
ois skin. This chamois skin is of such tex- 
ture that it allows the gasoline to pass but 
stops the water. The gasoline is purified 
of both dirt and water as it seeps upward 
through the chamois skin, while the water 
and impurities drop into the glass bowl 
which can be easily cleaned. 


Rotation of Earth Slowing Down 


The rotation of the earth on its axis is 
gradually slowing down, according to Dr. 
A. C. D. Crommelin, an English scientist. 
“But no-one need become alarmec over the 
situation,” declared Crommelin in a paper 
read before the British Astronomical Asso- 
ciation. “The slowing-up process has been 
going on for centuries, and nothing sensa- 
tional has come out of it.” Dr. Crommelin 
speculates on the question as follows: “If 
the earth did stop things might become un- 
comfortable. The sun would shine on one 
side only, while the other side would be 
wrapped in frozen darkness; and the moon 
might vanish. If the earth’s motion slowed 
down to one rotation a year each day would 
be one year long, as they are thought to be 
on the planet Mercury. However, it will 
take a few hundred million years before the 
earth’s motion, at its present rate, is re- 
tarded to a point where it. entails actual 
discomfort.” 








Picture Map of United States 


Maj.-Gen. Mason M. Patrick, chief of the 
U. S. air service, believes that the most 
important peace-time work in which the 
photographic section of his service can en- 
gage is the making of picture maps of the 
United States. Ultimately, he hopes, it will 
be possible to make a picture map of the 
entire country. This of course will require 
much time—at least from five to eight years, 
thinks Gen. Patrick. With the co-operation 
of the corps of engineers and the geological 
survey, the air service is now engaged in 
photographing large sections of the coun- 
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try. Many governors and local authorities 
have requested that the photographic sec- © 
tion be utilized in state and county survey 
work. Already a map is being made of the 
state of Indiana and the city of Chicago. A 
picture map is also being made of 500 
square miles of Missouri besides the city 
of St. Joseph and vicinity. Five hundred 
square miles of the Missouri river between 
Kansas City and St. Louis is being pho- 
tographed for a map. Similar work is go- 
ing on in Arizona, California, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. The crew of the planes 
doing this work consists of a pilot and an 
observer experienced in making map pic- 
tures. 


New Resuscitating Apparatus 


Two members of the French Academy of 
Medicine recently demonstrated a new ap- 
paratus for resuscitating victims of drown- 
ing and asphyxiation. Several animals 
which had been poisoned by deadly gases 
were laid on a table in the laboratory. These 
animals gave every external evidence of be- 
ing perfectly dead. Yet in a few minutes 
they were all running about apparently 
none the worse for their experience. Ac- 
cording to Popular Science Monthly, the 
apparatus consists of two bellows, one of 
which “exhales” while the other “inhales,” 
thus imitating the natural action of the 
lungs. The artificial breath is transmitted 
to the victim either through a tube in the 
throat or through a mask which covers the 
face. 


Velocity and Direction of Wind 


A new use has been found for the high 
radio towers at Arlington, Va., opposite 
Washington. On one of these towers, which 
is 600 feet high, has been mounted a device 
for recording the velocity and direction of 
the winds. The old method of obtaining 
such meteorological measurements was very 
clumsy. Hydrogen-filled balloons were sent 
up from the ground. These were followed 
in their courses by a telescope which re- 
corded the horizontal and vertical angles. 
When these records were plotted they in- 
dicated the velocity and direction of the 
prevalent air currents. The chief difficulty 
with this method was that it would not 
work on dull or foggy days. But the new 
device will work in all kinds of weather. 
It operates by means of wind pressure and 
automatically makes continuous and perma- 
nent records which are traced in ink on a 
paper chart. 





Safeguarding Your Bank Checks 


The large use of negotiable paper brought 
about by the war has greatly increased the 
forgery crime. Secretary Woods of the 
forgery prevention bureau says that the 
day of negotiable paper has been the hey- 
day for the forger, the penman and the 
violator of checks. Losses through bad 
checks in this country aré estimated to be 
$50,000,000 annually. The most effective 
weapons with which to prevent these losses 
have been found to be check-writing ma- 
chines and special check papers with tell- 
tale qualities that reveal any attempt at 
alteration. Today there are millions of 
check-writing machines in use in the United 
States alone and they do much to prevent 
forgery. 

But special check papers have created the 
most interest. This “safety” paper is form- 
ed by the scientific combination of three 
entirely different sets of plates. No two of 
these plates resemble one another and none 
bears the slightest resemblance to the ulti- 
mate pattern. . 

The first step in making the special chee 
paper was to draw on/a card a number of 
minute circles whichwere then photograph- 
ed on glass plates until they were reduced 
to mere dots. Two of these clusters of cir- 
Next 


cles were reduced to pin-point size. 
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the plates were taken to the dark room and 
each in turn placed in the massive elec- 
trically driven camera. Step by step the lit- 
tle cluster of dots is photographed in a uni- 
form pattern over the entire surface of the 
plate. The completed check design has now 
been obtained, but before the check can be 
printed the transfer by photography to the 
negative film is necessary. From the nega- 
tive metal plates are etched. 

After the etching of the design plate has 
been completed all is ready for the check 
paper. Yet the final or third plate, which 
is superimposed with the other two, is 
necessary, for it forms the “key” or joker 
of the finished check. This third plate con- 
sists of dots forming the word “VOID” 
which is repeated 1200 times on the surface 
of a standard check. These dots combine 
with the thousands of dots forming the oth- 
er two plates when the three are in the 
right position. 

The “void” dots are stamped over the en- 
tire surface of the paper. The design formed 
by the other two plates is printed in a dif- 
ferent color. The resulting pattern can 
never be reproduced unless the original 
formula is used. If a bleaching ink is ap- 
plied to the surface of the check, the word 
“VOID” flashes into view. The reverse of 
the check is covered with a different dot de- 
sign printed in a different color. This was 
designed to afford security for the indorse- 
ments. 


Science Gleanings 


According to George F. Sleegs, the sci- 
entist, records of the climate of the world 
from the year 80 when Pompeii was de- 
stroyed by Vesuvius show that serious dis- 
turbances of climate have followed great 
volcanic eruptions. In many cases, too nu- 
merous to be merely accidental, volcanic 
eruptions are followed by one or two years 
of weather colder than the average. 

In one section of London pink sidewalks 
have been laid in order to do away with the 
sun glare such as is reflected from ordinary 
stone walks. It is claimed that the new 
walks are not only more restful to the eyes 
but are also cooler beneath the feet. 

Secretary of Navy Wilbur approved the 
plan of the naval observatory to send an 
expedition to Sumatra to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun in January, 1926. It is 
hoped that yaluable data will be obtained 
pertaining to magnetic disturbances on the 
sun. Some scientists believe that these dis- 
turbances at times seriously affect cable 
and telegraph communications, 

The steamship Polar Bear sailed from 
England with 22 members of an Oxford uni- 
versity expedition for a cruise in the Arctic. 
The prince of Wales presented the crew 
with a beautiful inscribed shield as‘ his 
parting. gift and message. Their objective 
is the island of North Eastland, northeast 
of Spitzbergen, where a German expedition 
perished in 1912. Besides the larger vessel 
the expedition has a Norwegian sealing 
sloop, a seaplane and a 20-foot motor boat. 
The leader, George Binney, although he led 
similar expeditions in 1921 and last year, 
is only 23 years old. 





WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 


The Saturday Evening Post says: “It was 
that hour of a rather sultry early summer 
afternoon when the merchants along the 
west side of Main street in a certain West- 
ern town are wont to emerge from their 
stores, one after another, and lower their 
awnings against the glare of the afternoon 
sun.” 

The west side of the street would be in 
the shade in the afternoon and it would be 
the east side where the merchants would 
be lowering their awnings to keep out the 
glare—unless the Saturday Evening Post 
had in mind some novel sort of sun which 
sets in the east, 
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— your needs, you are 
almost sure to find them in this 
splendid new book—and at a price 
that willsave you much. Formonths, 
our buyers have been working on 
this new book —working with but 
one end in view, to give you the best 
that the market affords in practi- 
or | everything you use or wear— 
at the least cost to you. 


Just think of the many things you 
are going to need soon! A new suit 
or coat for the women of the family? 
There are 48 pages of them in the 
new catalog. Shoes forthe children? 
You can select from more than 125 
styles. A coat for Dad? You are 
sure to find one he'll like from the 
58 different models and patterns 
shown in our bargain book. Then, 
too, you will find rugs, furniture, 
stoves and, in fact, everything that 
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you use in your home, onthe farm, 
or on your car. 


We Guarantee to Please You 


Remember, too, that everything 
The Charles William Stores sells is 
guaranteed to please you orwe will 
return your money. Customers every- 
where endorse this liberal policy. 


We have confidence in the quality of 
our merchandise; confidence in our 
ability to fit you, and we know that 
we can ship your order promptly. 
And, this confidence —this knowl- 
edge—is born of facts, for otherwise 
our liberal guaranteee would be 
impossible. Ask any banker any- 
where to tell you of the responsibil- 
ity of The Charles William Stores. 
pe = and mail the coupon below 
t - Itwill bring you immediately, 


our big, new, general catalog—Free. 
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If local libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with 
a certain book, write direct to Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 
21 W. 45th St., New York. Besides being able to supply 
any book published, this firm sells slightly used books from 
its own circulating libraries at greatly reduced prices, 


Numerous persons have perpetuated the 
“Nick Carter” detective stories but credit 
for originating this popular series goes to 
John R. Coryell. The Nick Carter stories 
were primarily for boys. Some parents 
considered them harmful but youngsters 
insisted on reading them. Such tales were 
generally kept hidden from the sight of 
elders and read at odd moments. A sput- 
tering wick late at night or a stolen moment 
in the woods or fields added to the glamour 
of the story. Often a luckless youngster 
made an enforced trip to the woodshed to 
have a stern parent impress on him the 
worthlessness of such trash. But Nick 
Carter kept alive for a’ that! 

Now the original Nick Carter is dead. 
At the age of 76 he passed away at his 
summer home at Readfield, Me. If there 
was any harm in his stories it was not 
intentional. He wrote to please and to 
entertain—as millions of readers can at- 
test. In the last 40 years of his life the 
kindly and genial Mr. Coryell wrote over 
1000 different stories. All were not detect- 
ive stories. He was the “Bertha M. Clay” 
that so many women admired. He also 
wrote magazine articles and travel stories. 
That he was the author of child stories of 
high merit is shown by the fact that he was 
a frequent contributor to St. Nicholas 
magazine. 

Most of the Nick Carter stories were 
written by the late Frederick Van Rens- 
selaer Dey. But Mr. Coryell suggested 
them. It was at a luncheon given by O. G. 
Smith many years ago that Mr. Coryell 
offered the idea. Mr. Smith was a member 
of the firm of Street and Smith, New York 
publishers. This company publishes cheap 
novels and magazines. Authors recognize 
it as the “last resort” for disposing of 
manuscript. If a story has any merit at 
all and cannot be sold elsewhere, Street 
and Smith may take it for one of their 
many publications. After lunch Coryell 
went home and dashed off the first of the 
Nick Carter series. It would seem that 
apart from being impossible and even ab- 
surd, these stories worked no very great 
harm. They certainly do not have as bad 
an influence as some modern lurid movies, 
especially the serial variety. 

Like many other authors, Mr. Coryell 
began his career by writing for newspapers. 
He was once a reporter on a San Francisco 
daily. After launching into free-lance 
work he amassed quite a fortune. He leaves 
a widow and four sons. 

Emerson Hough, famous writer of West- 
ern tales, left an estate valued at $114,000. 
Of this amount $50,000 represents royalties 
from publishers and movie producers. 

Mme. Marie Laparcerie sued Victor Mar- 
gueritte, author of “La Garconne,” for 
$10,000, alleging that he had appropriated 
sections of her novel, “Rosine’s Lovers,” 
in his book. A French judge threw the case 
out of court, declaring there was no likeness 
between the two works. 

The “old swimmin’ hole” that figured in 
one of James Whitcomb Riley’s poems was 
supposed to be in Brandywine creek, near 
Greenfield, Ind. Anyhow, the Greenfield 
city council has appropriated $10,000 to 
make the spot into a Riley memorial park. 
There is aneadow now where the boys used 
to swim. The Brandywine has long since 





been diverted from its original course. 
When Riley wrote the poem in question he 
was still a sign painter and preferred to 
publish the collection of “The Old Swim- 
min’ Hole and ’Leven More Poems” under 
the pen name of “Benjamin F. Johnson, 
of Boone.” 


You have no doubt heard a lot about the 
honeyed words of Chinese poets. Here is 
a translation from Chou Pang-Yen, a 12th 
century poet. It is called “Her Secret.” 


“Her brows rival the Spring hills in luxuri- 
ance; 

Alas! they are always contracted. 

Water not the branches with your limpid 
tears, 

Lest the flowers too become frail like your 
tender frame. 

Long has the mellow jade flute lain idle: 

Few those responsive to its sympathetic 
notes. 

Would you know why daily she leans upon 
the balcony sorrowing? 

Ask the willows that grow before her 
pavilion.” 


Paste this in your hat—or bonnet! Zane 
Grey is not a woman. HE was born at 
Zanesville, Ohio, in 1875 and was educated 
in the local public schools. He started out 
to be a “painless” dentist but after practic- 
ing in New York for six years he still 
looked “down in the mouth” and thought 
he would try his hand at writing. He tried 
romance, short stories and verse but hard- 
boiled publishers kept him supplied with 
rejection slips. His savings melted away— 
he admits that he had to live on his wife’s 
money—and he finally went West as press- 
agent for “Buffalo” Jones who was then 
taking movies of wild animals. 

Up to that time Zane Grey had had only 
one book published, “Betty Zane,”a story of 
his ancestors, and that printed at his own 
expense. It was on the plains that he got 
his first taste of the West and grew to 
know the country and its people, knowl- 
edge that has since stood him in such good 
stead. With “Buffalo” Jones Mr. Grey hunt- 
ed and lassoed wild animals. 

Then he went back home and wrote “The 
Last of the Plainsmen.” Full though he 
was of the subject it took him a long time 
to complete the book. Though Harper and 
Bros. had already refused four of Mr. 
Grey’s books, “Buffalo” Jones knew one of 
the editors and got him to read the manu- 
script. But it, too, was turned down. 
Nothing daunted, Mr. Grey sent the story 
on its long rounds and in the meantime 
sat down and wrote “The Heritage of the 
Desert.” This time Harper and Bros. gave 
him a blue contract slip to sign. 

Even after that it wasn’t easy sailing. 
The same publisher rejected Mr. Grey’s 
“Riders of the Purple Sage.” It was too 
“spudgy” their reviewer said, whatever that 
may be. Mr. Grey had to plead with one 
of the higher-ups to personally read the 
volume. The latter consented, and that’s 
how the popular writer of Western tales 
really got his first start. 





Palmer Cox, author and illustrator of the 
“Brownie” stories so dear to the hearts 
of children, died at his home at Granby, 
Canada. He was 84 years old. Born at 
Granby he started work as an illustrator. 
Later he wrote verse. From 1863 to 1875 
he lived at San Francisco. Moving to New 
York he wrote his first Brownie book in 
1893, illustrating it with quaint, elfin fig- 
ures, He wrote and illustrated many child- 
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ren’s books but the Brownie series made 
him famous. He never married. His odd 
home was known as “Brownie castle.” His 
visiting card bore a picture of a Brownie 
and nothing else. 





Books We Have Read 


Proud Flesh, Lawrence Rising (Boni and 
Liveright)—This book, in effect, is a his- 
tory of San Francisco before and after 
the earthquake. The author gives a most 
comprehensive description of the city and 
its inhabitants. His narrative takes one 
from mansions on Telegraph hill to hovels 
along the waterfront. The characters are 
numerous and are as planets revolving 
about the central figure—a little girl whose 
mother died at birth. Her father was so 
embittered by the loss of his wife and the 
fact that the child wasn’t a boy that he 
declared he never wanted to see his daugh- 
ter. They are practically strangers to each 
other though living in the same house. A 
Spanish nurse is employed to look cfter 
the youngster. The nurse returns to her 
home in Spain and, at the request of the 
father, takes the child with her. In that 
way the girl escapes the earthquake and 
fire in which her father is killed. When 
18 years old she returns, to find ’Frisco 
a changed city. Her guardian, through 
careful investments, has added to her 
fortune. Being beautiful, educated and 
charming the young heiress takes a promi- 
nent position in society. Strange to re- 
late, into her life comes a plumber. His 
methods of wooing are quite unusual (one 
cannot understand a girl of her culture 
accepting such treatment). He proceeds 
to steal her in a most ungentlemanly way, 
yet the call of love is strong and he even- 
tually wins his heart’s desire. 

Miners’ Wages and tHe Cost of Coal, 
Isador Lubin (McGraw-Hill Co.)—Every- 
body is interested in the price of coal, and 
if anyone wants to understand the factors 
which enter into its cost he can get some 
worth-while information from this volume. 
With the aid of the Institute of Economics, 
Mr. Lubin has investigated many phases 
of the question and draws some reasonable 
conclusions. It is a purely technical work 
and digs deep into an important subject. 


THE SONG OF THE WORKER 
I Jay no claim to a niche of fame 
In the halls of the storied years; 
I may not hope for the crowd’s acclaim 
Swept high in a storm of cheers. : 
Obscure, unknown to crown or throne, 
I journey my prosy way— 
But I do the task that is mine alone 
As well as a worker may! 


On far winds flung by script or tongue 
The fame of the great is whirled; 
They have wrought full well and their deeds 
are sung 
Through the width of a grateful world. 
I have not won to a place in the sun 
With the kingly ones of the earth— 
But I know that the humblest task, well 
done, 
Is not devoid of worth! 


I have no part in the mighty art 
That flowers in the dreamer’s breast; 
But I know the joy of a workman’s heart 
In doing his little best! 
I boast my role in the world’s g.eat plan— 
My share in creation, too; 
For I do as well as a worker can 
The task that is mine to do! 
—Ted Olson in Forbes magazine. 





It is getting so now that a respectable 
married man is ashamed to be seen in a 
modern bookstore—Washington Post. 
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Medical Profession Needs Education 


A writer in American Medicine thinks 
that many of our doctors need education. 
He attributes much of the popularity of ir- 
regular cults to this fact. In medical cir- 
cles, he says, regular practitioners are held 
in distrust because of the undoubted head- 
way the cults are making. He advises his 
medical brethren to look the facts squarely 
in the face and “avoid an ostrich-like atti- 
tude.” Cults have always existed, he says, 
but they have never had quite the same hold 
as they have at the present time. He be- 
lieves that public confidence can be won 
back in a very definite and certain way, 
namely through education. Medical educa- 
tion among medical men should be unified 
and standardized, he believes. 


The struggling country doctors and feeble © 


country medical societies often feel a lack 
of mental stimulus, he says, because they 
are not in touch with hospitals, laboratories 
or great libraries. He advocates that well- 
trained, practical physicians be sent out 
from the cities to lecture on subjects of vi- 
tal interest to them. What might be done 
is to standardize doctors’ work by explain- 
ing the dangers and pitfalls of certain pro- 
cedures, undesirable methods, technique 
etc. This could be made possible by hav- 
ing a clearing-house of knowledge, where 
physicians could be taught “don’ts and 
do’s.” Another thing doctors ought to do, 
he says, is to get down to practical things. 
Most medical journals are filled with what 
properly could be called “scientific trash.” 
There is too much reporting of inconclu- 
sive research and too few every-day practi- 
cal, helpful articles. It is about time more 
common sense was exercized in such mat- 
ters, he declares. 


To Use Artificial Kidney 

German scientists are planning to use on 
human beings the artificial kidney invented 
by Dr. John Abel, of Johns Hopkins medi- 
cal school, prior to the World war. The 
false kidney was designed to save life in 
cases of corrosive sublimate poisoning and 
other maladies where death is a conse- 
quence of overworking the kidneys, It con- 
sists of a glass tube and other apparatus 
which can be attached to the arm or any 
part of the body. Impurities are filtered 
by the artificial kidney and drawn off from 
it, while the real kidneys rest. Before the 
war Dr. Abel and his associates experi- 
mented with the apparatus on dogs but 
had to give it up on account of not being 
able to get a supply of hirudin, a substance 
taken from a German leech which prevents 
the blood corpuscles from leaving the body. 





Use of Cosmetics Harmful 


The use of modern cosmetics, says Dr. H. 
N. Cole, of Western Reserve university, may 
result in serious illness, especially if long 
continued. The flapper’s paint, he declares, 
may not only be “perfectly killing” to be- 
hold but fatal to herself. Creams, pow- 
ders and rouges obstruct the working of 
the pores in the skin which nature intended 
to serve as lubricating and excretory ducts. 
When the pores are constantly closed off 
the obstrutcion is bound to injure the skin. 

Then, the chemical action of the different 
ingredients that make up cosmetics causes 
trouble. This is dependent on two things: 
first, on the susceptibility of the patient’s 
skin, and second, on the strength and dura- 
tion of the application. The dangerous 
substances contained in most beauty prep- 
arations as listed by Dr. Cole are lead, ar- 
senic, mercury, bismuth, compounds of sil- 
ver, salicylic acid, resorcin, pyrogallic acid, 











nitric acid, calcium, barium and a most 
dangerous substance called paraphenylendi- 
amin. The most common offending sub- 
stance found in cosmetics is lead, this au- 
thority claims. Lead often causes poison- 
ing, which in turn may cause inflammation 
and swelling, severe internal pains, intox- 
ication and sometimes death. Another com- 
mon poison used in bleaches, he says, is 
mercury. Analyses made by the American 
Medical Laboratory Association show that 
many freckle lotions contain bichloride of 
mercury in solution as high as 1 to 200. 
This is a very high percentage when a so- 
lution of only 1 to 1000 is used as an effi- 
cient antiseptic. 





Medical News Jottings 


According to L. E. Bedortha, gas expert of 
Denver, Colo., liquid oxygen has been suc- 
cessfully used as a cure for cancer. The 
liquid oxygen, he said, freezes the affected 
parts by swabbing and the cure is rapid. 

According to Dr. M. J. Fine, of Newark, 
N. J., great success is being obtained from 
a new treatment for tuberculosis. It con- 
sists of piercing the diseased lung through 
to the chest cavity with a needle and then 
filling the cavity with air. The air pressure 
squeezes the lung against the chest wall, 
Dr. Fine says, and as the air in the lung is 
pressed out the lung collapses. This col- 
lapsing process is repeated once a week for 
two months until the lung can heal and re- 
gain its original healthy state. During this 
time breathing is done with the other lung. 

Prof. W. Yorke and Dr. W. S. Macfie, of 
the School of Tropical Medicine, Liverpool, 
England, claim to have discovered a cure 
for paralysis. The treatment consists of 
inoculating the patient with blood of a 
malaria patient, or allowing mosquitoes in- 
fected with malaria to feed off the para- 
lytic. It is said that 23 patients have been 
cured by the new treatment and 17 others 
have shown remarkable improvement. 

Half the women and girls of the Middle 
West, says Dr. G. W. Newell, are afflicted 
with goiter because of modern ways of liv- 
ing. In this generation of jazz such pleas- 
ures as motor cars, dances, theaters, liquor 
etc. make up the regular life of many peo- 
ple. This hectic life, he declares, sets too 
fast a pace for the human nervous system 
to keep up with and the result is complete 
fatigue which prevents the natural elimina- 
— of the toxins of the body, Goiter fol- 
ows. 


CINDERELLA’S GLASS SLIPPER 

Sir Frederic Hamilton says Cinderella’s 
slipper really wasn’t glass, but was made of 
ermine. The mistake occurred when the 
English translator mistook the obsolete 
French word “vair” meaning fur, for 
“verre,” meaning glass. Sir Frederic doubts 
very much whether Cinderella could have 
danced with the prince so effectively in 
glass slippers. Still, making Cinderella 
dance in glass slippers shouldn’t have been 
much of a trick for a fairy godmother who 
could carry the child to the hall in a pump- 
on drawn by enchanted mice.—Kansas City 

tar. 
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How would you like the job of smell- 
ing the breath of those 160,000 Ford em- 
ployees every morning, to see whether 
they have been drinking anything alco- 
holic? 

€ 


Looks as if the “kick” in the farmer 
vote this year would be a lot more than 
the Volsteadian “one-half of one per 
cent.” 

gq 


THE “HICK” TOWN PASSES 


It was not so long ago that city peo- 
ple found enjoyment—aye, keen delight 
—in unmercifully caricaturing the rural 
resident. The farmer was burlesqued 
in song and story. He was contemptu- 
ously referred to as a “hayseed,” a 
“buckwheater,” a “hick,” a “rube” etc. 
The metropolitan press represented him 
as a grotesque figure in homespun, 
cowhide boots, linen duster and dilapi- 
dated straw hat. He was shown carry- 
ing a bulging green umbrella and an an- 
tiquated carpet-bag. The picture was 
not complete without whiskers and a 
straw stuck between the teeth, “to make 
him.Jook natural” the waggish cartoon- 
ist explained. The inference was that 
the farmer was an all-round greenhorn 
and an easy mark for anyone who want- 
ted to sell him a gold brick or the 
Brooklyn bridge. 

There is no doubt that in the early 
days the city, drawing on the country 
as it did, took in many innocent rustics 
who fell victims to slick sharpers who 
were quick to note the green in their 
eyes. But most of the ridicule formerly 
heaped on the country man seems to 
have been inspired by his religious or 
moral scruples, natural shrewdness and 
parsimony. These commendable traits 
so piqued the “city fellow” that the lat- 
ter tried to turn them to account by 
branding all farmers as “narrow mind- 
ed,” “stupid” and “close-fisted.” The 
city was naturally a magnet to more 
people from the country than the rural 
section was to the city folk. If condi- 
tions had been reversed—that is to say, 
if the urbanites had migrated from the 
city to the country—the smart city 
chaps would have likewise found them- 
selves out of their natural element and 
possible easy marks for those seeking 
to impose upon them. But would the 
country people have taken advantage 
of this helplessness? Speaking for the 
rural residents as a whole the answer is 
an emphatic “NO!” It is easy to imag- 
ine what would really have happened. 
The country folk would have taken the 
strangers into their midst—into their 
homes and their churches and their 
hearts—and in that way would have 
made better men and women out of 
them. 

A person must not be called “narrow” 
because he tries to adhere strictly to 
certain religious doctrines. All reli- 
gions are beneficial and accomplish a 
great amount of good so long as follow- 
ers carry out their teachings in thought 
and action. Evil and trouble enter when 
people try to dictate their own beliefs 


and convictions to those who reason 
otherwise. This violates the U. S. con- 
stitution, which guarantees religious 
freedom to all citizens and the right to 
worship as the individual pleases. Of 
course, this should not be construed as 
meaning that it is not the duty of all 
true Christians to work to spread the 
Light of the Cross at all times. 

We must not mistake “shrewdness” 
for “stupidity.” Every person sees 
things in a different light than his 
neighbors. The creator makes no two 
individuals exactly alike. Just because 
a man will not come into your pet 
scheme or agree with you in every in- 
stance does not necessarily imply that 
he is a “dumb-bell.” In fact, that person 
may be smarter and brighter than you 
are. In this connection two heads are 
better than one. We would not need sen- 
ators and representatives if the thinking 
of one individual would do forthe whole 
nation. The world is run by a system 
of checks and balances and no man’s 
head should swell to such proportions 
that he imagines he can do his neigh- 
bor’s thinking for him. 

Neither should a frugal man be class- 
ed as a “tight-wad.” Such a person pre- 
sumably has good reasons for his pol- 
icy—term him “miser” or “close” as 
you will. Here again a definite law 
rules. Some persons have bigger in- 
comes than others. The dime that you 
think nothing of spending for a trifle 
may look like a dollar to those less for- 
tunate. On the other hand the $1000 
that John D. Rockefeller gives to a 
charity means no more to him than 10 
cents does to you. The difference in 
incomes of the rural resident and city 
man explains why the latter may think 
the former “close-fisted.”. The farmer 
may work harder than the white-col- 
lared clerk and get proportionately less 
money in return but in the long run he 
has more to show for his labor than 
the city man. The average farmer owns 
his home; the city-dweller mostly pays 
rent. Living is cheaper in the country 
and as a result of that fact the farmer 
gets more out of life than his city cou- 
sin. The latter deals with larger figures 
and consequently talks in dollars and 
not in cents. Then too, environments 
are different. What may seem to the 
city dweller like money spent for inno- 
cent recreation may be regarded as sin- 
ful waste by a person living in rural 
isolation. It is hard to reconcile the 
two lives. 

As far as gullibility is concerned we 
venture to say that a native Gothamite 
is a bigger “sucker” than a resident of 
the backwoods. What yokel, however 
simple, would fall for such silly frauds 
as are perpetrated in the city every 
day? The newspapers frequently tell 
of persons—city residents, if you please 
—who “bite” time and time again on 
ancient swindles. For example, a man 
walking along a street sees a stranger 
pick up an apparently well-filled wallet. 
The stranger seems troubled by finding 
so much money. He asks the other to 
take charge of it. However, as proof 


of his nonesty he has him hand over 
some money—as much as he can get— 
as collateral. Then the stranger disap- 
pears. The city chap opens the wallet 
and finds it stuffed with strips of news- 
paper cut in the shape of paper money. 
Buncoed! There are numerous other 
neat little tricks which, despite all pub- 
licity, claim willing victims in “slick 
city fellers.” And it is also well to men- 
tion that most of the worthless oil and 
other stocks are dumped in “sucker” 
towns and cities. 

Who can explain the phenomenon of 
supposedly busy city men who congre- 
gate to watch a simple street repair op- 
eration, a workman raising a ladder 
into position, two boys fighting, or 
some other insignificant sight? This is 
to be expected of hangers-on about the 
country store but not of city business 
men. In any event, the real farmer 
goes on with his work—he has no time 
for such trifles. 

The days when the farmer could be 
derided are gone! Times have changed; 
the rural resident is at last coming into 
his own. He is asserting his right to the 
respect and esteem to which his essential 
position in the affairs of the nation enti- 
tle him. What has caused this sudden 
change? It is not because of the farm 
bloc or the role country people now 
play in politics that the city people 
treat their rural cousins with more con- 
sideration. The war and its aftermath 
placed the farmer on his proper pedes- 
tal and opened the eyes of the country 
to his real worth. It was conclusively 
shown that the country depends on him 
for its existence. These latter-day eye- 
openers have enabled the farmer to dis- 
card for all time the spurious vestments 
which bigoted persons once gave him. 

The farmer is now on an equal foot- 
ing with his city cousin in most things. 
Disadvantages which characterized ru- 
ral life for so many generations are fast 
disappearing. The limitations and han- 
dicaps which formerly characterized 
the labor and home life of the farmer 
have either been eliminated entirely or 
are doomed. The last few years have 
worked an amazing change for the bet- 
ter in the relation of the rural home to 
the outside world. There was a time 
when agricultural communities were so 
isolated because of bad roads and lack 
of ready communication that the farmer 
and his family were out of touch with 
what was going on in the great outside. 
Today he enjoys most of the privileges 
and opportunities that formerly were 
exclusive with the city dweller—and in 
addition he has many advantages which 
money cannot buy in the city. 


There are two big factors which have 
helped bring about this equalization of 
lot. First and foremost must be named 
the auto. Of course, it required good 
roads to make that machine practical. 
Now, with most of our communities 
large and small being linked by service- 
able highways, the problem of econom- 
ical and quick transportation has been 
solved. Modern motor busses have suc- 
ceeded antiquated trolleys and horse 
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stages and have penetrated places which 
onee had to depend entirely on infre- 
quent and unsatisfactory train service. 

Many city people labor under the de- 
jusion that rural communities are not 
“up” on the latest styles, labor-saving 
appliances, novelties etc. The truth of 
the matter is that the rural housewife 
now reads all about the latest styles in 
the fashion magazines; with true fem- 
inine instinct she notes the dress of vis- 
itors and parties of autoists passing 
through the town. Extending the fran- 
chize to women has made them full- 
fledged citizens. The community store 
has to keep abreast of the times. It can 
no longer pass off old dress models on 
the knowing woman. Of course, it does 
not and cannot hope to sell extreme and 
freakish styles but it must cater to the 
newly awakened country woman’s de- 
mand that certain outstanding features 
of the new styles be incorporated in 
garments she is expected to buy. The 
same thing applies to other merchan- 
dise. Nowadays the farmer is too wary 
to have old stuff passed off on him; he 
wantes the newest and the best. If he 
can’t get it at the local stores he hops 
into his auto and goes to the city for it. 

Radio has brought the benefits and 
pleasures of city entertainment and ed- 
ucation to the isolated homestead. It 
wafts over great distances the actual 
voices of statesmen and other promi- 
nent personages discoursing on current 
events; it carries vocal and instrumen- 
tal music from the city stage to the 
country home; it bears the sermons and 
wonderful music of great churches to 
the most out-of-the-way places, and it 
does a practical service for the farmer 
in keeping him informed on the weather 
conditions, latest market prices etc. The 
radio is a big factor in knitting the rural 
community and the city in closer bonds 
of friendship and mutual understanding 
and helpfulness. It places the country 
resident on a par with the most favored 
citizen in regard to recreation and gen- 
eral culture. These and-other factors 
are helping eradicate once and for all 
the far-fetched notion which once ma- 
ligned the country man. In effect, the 
country is one ingredient, the city an- 
other; each is indispensable and togeth- 
er they make a perfect combination. 


q 


It is an old maxim that in union there 
is strength, but Reno, Nev., seems to 
have built up quite a lot through dis- 
union. 


Marie Corelli, famous English writer, 
left her home at Stratford-on-Avon— 
Shakespeare’s birthplace—as a guest 
house for distinguished visitors, exclud- 
ing, however, actors and actresses. 
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From what we have seen the actors and 
actresses do to Shakespeare we don't 
blame her. 

gq 


The former king of Greece, now liv- 
ing in England, expresses the hope of 
soon being called back to the throne at 
Athens. Which shows that an ex-king 
who has saved his head doesn’t know 
when he’s well off. 

g 

It was reported that one out of every 
200 Britons is mentally deficient. The 
strange part of the report is that it was 
made by an English official, and not by 
an Irishman or Scotsman. 


Senator Robinson of Ark. says the 
Democrats will increase their numbers 
in the senate as a result of coming elec- 
tion. Presumably he is prepared to 
back up this prediction with his fists, 
as usual. Now if we could find some 
Republican senator who would dispute 
the assertion pugilistically we might 
witness a really interesting contest. 


It is planned to send _an airplane to 
Liberia for the use of Dr. Late, a mis- 
sionary who has services in many 
places. What’s the use, since he will 
always be Late anyway? 


The other day a man in New York, 
showing his pretty revolver to his lady 
friend, put the muzzle against his head 
and with the words “See, it isn’t load- 
ed,” pulled the trigger. He was right— 
his head wasn’t loaded. 


Japan offered to recognize the Russian 
soviet government in exchange for oil 
concessions in Sakhalin. That’s a slip- 
pery foundation on which to build a 
friendship. 


The former soldier who backed his 
claim for compensation at the veterans’ 
bureau by beating up the director was 
finally pronounced physically fit and 
able to return to pre-war work. His 
actions were more convincing than his 
statements. 


A Mississippi woman has just lost her 
second husband by way of the gallows. 
It will probably be hard for her to find 
a third. When luck runs the same way 
too long men get superstitious. 


If this Brazil rebellion results in a 
big rise in the price of coffee there 
ought to be a rebellion on the part of 
coffee-drinkers. 


A London hotel has started a school 
to teach its page boys to pronounce 
names distinctly and intelligibly. If 
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the thing is a success we should like to 
see a branch of the school in this coun- 
try for train announcers in our railroad 
stations. 


The Norwegian cabinet proposed to 
abolish prohibition and got abolished 
themselves. Here’s a lesson for those 
who are trying to abolish prohibition 
in this country. 

q 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 

The Olympic games might as well be 
called the American games. The United 
States always wins. This has become 
so monotonous that some European 
countries have hinted that they are 
about ready to quit. Bad feeling was 
shown in the late meet at Paris and it 
has been questioned whether the ties 
of friendship have been strengthened or 
strained by these athletic contests. 
When a country makes special prepara- 
tion in a certain line of sport and enters 
its team with high hopes, only to see an 
American team beat it, the result doesn’t 
warm their hearts toward the United 
States. 

It has been pointed out that this coun- 
try has not so much to be proud of after 
all. Look at it this way. The United 
States at Paris got 95 points, and the 
championship. But Europe, taken alto- 
gether, got 223 points. Roughly speak- 
ing we got about a point a million for 
our population, while Europe got about 
a point and a half. Americans had more 
money behind them, more support and 
better opportunities for training than 
war-torn, poverty-stricken Europe. Lit- 
tle Finland won about 10 points per 
million of population. Ranked in pro- 
portion to size Finland would have the 
highest percentage and might thus be 
considered the real champion. 

This is not the way the rating is done 
and there is no denying that the United 
States won fairly; but it is a point te 
be reflected on in case we become in- 
clined to develop the big-head. It never 
makes an attractive contest where one 
side always wins. It almost ceases to 
be a contest. 

Another thing about the Olympics is 
that they are too complex. They have 
come to include things the ancient 
Greeks never heard of. Interest cannot 
be kept up beyond a reasonable point. 
Pictures of some of the Paris events 
showed many empty seats in the grand- 
stands. It may as well be admitted that 
the Olympic games are not proving a 
howling success. International ath- 
letic contests between two countries in 
a single line of sport at a time have re- 
sulted in good, but it looks as if the 
time has come to revise the Olympic 
games or abolish them altogether. 
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Ques tion 








Robins as Game Birds 


Ques. Are robins regarded as game birds 
in any state?—Ans. The biological survey 
says the robin is one of those birds which 
are protected under the migratory bird 
treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of birds which 
migrate between this country and Canada, 
Under this treaty it is unlawful to kill 
robins at any time of the year in the United 
States except under appropriate federal 
permit for scientific purposes, or in case 
the birds are seriously injurious to crops. 
If any birds protected under the treaty are 
found to be seriously injurious to crops 
the secretary of agriculture may permit 
their destruction under certain conditions. 
The majority of states have laws protecting 
all insectivorous birds. Although it is be- 
lieved that a large number of robins are 
killed in some Southern states for food, 
there is no state which at the present time 
regards the robin as a game bird. 


Nationality of Coolies 

Ques. To what class of people do the 
coolies belong?—Ans. “Coolie” is from the 
Hindu word “kuli,” meaning laborer. The 
coolies are unskilled laborers from India, 
China and the Orient in general. They were 
first imported into western countries un- 
der contracts according to which the coolies 
bound themselves to a certain term of serv- 
ice. In this country Chinese immigrants 
in general are sometimes called coolies. 








Rattlesnakes Climb Trees 


Ques. Do rattlesnakes ever climb trees? 
—Ans. The U. S. biological survey says 
that rattlesnakes do not habitually climb 
trees, because they are poorly adapted to 
such an accomplishment, but there is un- 
questionable proof that they do so occa- 
sionally. 


Jans Christian Smuts 


Ques. What is the correct pronunciation 
of the last name of Jans Smuts, the South 
African statesman and soldier?—Ans. This 
name is correctly pronounced “Smoots,” the 
“oo” having the same sound as in “book.” 
The name is widely mispronounced in this 
country “Smuts,” with the “u” as in “nut.” 


Jury in Supreme Court 
Ques. Are trials by jury ever held before 
the supreme court in Washington?—Ans. 
Yes, in several instances jury trials have 
been held before the supreme court. Such 
trials are held only in cases of original ju- 
risdiction. 


Manufacture of’ Felt 

Ques. How is felt made?—Ans. Felt isa 
material composed of matted wool, or wool, 
fur and hair, and is made without weaving. 
The materials are carded, moistened and 
passed between rollers which press them 
into a compact cloth. The making of felt 
is possible owing to the natural tendency 
of the fibers of wool, hair and kindred ma- 
terials to interlace and cling together. 


“As Dead as the Dodo” 


Ques. What was the “dodo” referred to 
in the expression, “dead as a dodo”?—Ans. 
Dodo is the name of an extinct bird which 
inhabited Mauritius, a British island east 
of Madagascar. The name is believed to 
be a corruption of Portuguese “duodo,” 
meaning silly or foolish. The dodo was a 
kind of pigeon, but larger than a turkey. 
It was very clumsy and could not fly, for it 
had only rudimentary wings, When a crew 


of Portuguese sailors touched at Mauritius 
for provisions in 1510 dodoes were very nu- 
merous. The sailors killed a number of the 
ungainly birds with clubs, but they found 
the flesh unpalatable. In the following 
century several specimens of the dodo were 
taken to Europe. But there is no record of 
a live bird having been seen since 1681. 
When hogs were introduced on the island 
the dodo fared ill. It could not fly and was 
slow on its feet. Besides it laid only one 
egg at a setting and this on the ground in 
a nest of grass. So this queer bird became 
totally extinct. 


Effect of Radio on Weather 


Ques. Do radios have any effect on the 
weather as claimed by some people?—Ans. 
According to the department of commerce, 
radio broadcasting has no effect whatever 
on the weather. The notion that radio has 
been the cause of so much rain this year is 
without scientific foundation, says the bu- 
reau of standards. 


“Apple-Pie Order” 


Ques. What is the meaning of things 
done “in apple-pie order”?—Ans. “Apple- 
pie order” means perfect or precise order. 
A thing done in apple-pie order is neat and 
tidy. The origin of the expression is un- 
certain, Some say it is derived from the 
manner apples are pared, sliced, cored and 
methodically placed in a pie before baking. 
Others believe the phrase was suggested by 
the French “cap-a-pie,” referring to a 
knight in complete armor. Still others think 
“apple-pie order” may have been suggested 
by “alpha beta,” meaning as orderly as the 
letters of the alphabet. 





Meaning of “Shenanigan” 

Ques. What is the meaning of the word 
“shenanigan” and is it good English?— 
Ans. “Shenanigan” or “shenannigin” is a 
slang word which was brought to this coun- 
try by the Irish. It means humbug, foolery, 
nonsense or trickery. The most usual pro- 
nunciation is “she-nan-i-gan” with the ac- 
cent on the second syllable. 





Catholic Chaplain in Senate 


Ques. Has there ever been a Catholic 
chaplain in either house of congress?— 
Ans. So far as we know, only one Catholic 
priest has served as chaplain in congress. 
He was Rev. Charles Constantine Pise, who 
was elected chaplain of the senate in 1832 
during the first administration of Andrew 
Jackson. At the time Dr. Pise was serving 
as assistant pastor of St. Patrick’s church 
in Washington. He was a poet and prose 
writer of some note and was a personal 
friend of President Tyler. There has never 


. been a Catholic chaplain of the house of 


representatives. 





Votes in Electoral College 


Ques. How many votes are there alto- 
gether in the electoral college?—Ans. Each 
state is entitled to a number of electors in 
the electoral college equal to the whole 
number of its representatives and senators 
in congress, Since there are now 435 rep- 
resentatives and 96 senators in congress 
the total number of electors in the next 
national election will be 531. 


Countries in Latin America 
Ques. What. countries comprise Latin 
America?—Ans, Latin America is the name 
given to those countries in the western 
hemisphere in which the official or chief 
language is derived from Latin. The prin- 
cipal languages of this type are the French, 
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Spanish and Portuguese. Latin America in- 

cludes Mexico, Central America, the greater 
part of South America, Cuba and most of 
the islands of the West Indies. In fact it 
comprises the larger part of America south 
of the United States. Those countries and 
islands where English, Dutch or some other 
language not in the Romance group is spo- 
ken are not included in Latin America. 
Italian is also a Latin or Romance language 
but there: are no countries in the western 
hemisphere where it is the chief or offi- 
ial language. 





Nation Producing Most Wheat 


Ques. What nation leads the world in 
the production of wheat ?—Ans. The United 
States is the greatest wheat-producing na- 
tion in the world. The average annual wheat 
production of the world is estimated to be 
3.750.000,000 bushels. Over 850,000,000 of 
this is produced by the United States. 


Mormons in Congress 


Ques, How many members of congress 
belong to the Mormon church? Are they all 
from Utah?—Ans. There are three Mormons 
in congress, Senator Reed Smoot, Senator 
William H. King and Rep. Don B. Colton, all 
from Utah. The other representative from 
Utah, Elmer O. Leatherwood, is a Methodist. 


Monkeys Shed Milk Teeth 
Ques. Do monkeys have two sets of teeth 
ike people?—Ans. Yes, the first or milk 
teeth of monkeys are replaced by a second 
and more permanent set. 


Washington in West Indies 

Ques. Was George Washington ever out- 
ide the boundaries of the colonies of the 
United States?—Ans. Washington never 
went to Europe, but when he was 19 years 
old he went with his brother Lawrence to 
the West Indies on a voyage for his broth- 
er’s health. They were absent from the 
‘ontinent only about four months. While 
in the West Indies Washington had the 
smallpox by which he was somewhat dis- 
figured for the rest of his life. 


Native Land of Rats 


Ques. Are rats native to the United 
States?—Ans. There are several species of 
native rats in America, such as the roof or 
white-bellied, the cotton, the Florida and 
the Rocky mountain rat, but ordinary 
brown and black rats came to this country 
from Europe with the early colonists. Both 
the black and brown rat are believed to be 
natives of China, but there is no way to 
prove it. The black rat has been known in 
Europe for many centuries. The brown rat, 
however, did not appear in Europe until 
about 200 years ago. It first appeared in 
Russia and gradually made its way west- 
ward until it finally replaced the smaller 
and Jess hardy black rat, 


“Coldslaw” or “Coleslaw” 

Ques. What is the proper name of the 
salad made of sliced or chopped cabbage, 
‘coleslaw” or “coldslaw”?—Ans. The prop- 
er name is “coleslaw.” “Cole” is an old 
name for plants belonging to the same 
venus as cabbage. The erroneous form, 
“coldslaw,” has been used so frequently 
that it has finally found its way into the 
dictionaries as a variation of “coleslaw.” 


The Australian Duckbill 


Ques. Please tell me the name of the 
animal in Australia which lays eggs like a 
bird—Ans. This is the duckbill or water 
mole. It belongs to the subclass of mam- 
mals known as “Prototheria.” These crea- 
tures nourish their young with milk and 
have a hairy covering like other mammals, 
but they show their relationship to birds 
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and reptiles by the fact that they lay eggs. 
The duckbill is so called because it has a 
horny bill like that of a duck. It has web 
feet and is expert at swimming and diving. 
Its habits resemble those of the muskrat. 
Including the broad, flattened tail the duck- 
bill is about 18 inches in length. Owing to 
its short legs it presents a squatty appear- 
ance. In the early stages of its life the 
duckbill has rudimentary teeth, but in the 
adult state it has no teeth. It lays eggs 
about three-fourths of an inch long with a 
soft, flexible white shell. The chief food of 
the duckbill is aquatic mollusks and insects. 
When the young are first hatched they are 
blind and naked, but they grow rapidly. Al- 
though the duckbill is aquatic it can climb 
trees with facility. It is found only in 
Australia and adjacent islands. 


Common and Preferred Stock 

Ques. What is the difference between 
common and preferred stock?—Ans. Stock 
is the capital of a company or corporation 
in the form of transferable shares, each of a 
certain amount. Preferred and common 
stock differ from each other in two respects. 
Preferred stock takes dividends before oth- 
er capital stock. In case of a distribution 
of the assets of the corporation the holders 
of preferred stock participate ahead of the 
common stock holders. Sometimes stock 
which takes priority over common stock in 
either of these respects is considered as 
preferred stock. Common stock is ordinary 
stock which does not share in the privileges 
of preferred stock. 


Last Survivor of Revolution 


Ques. Who was the last survivor of ‘the 
Revolutionary war?—Ans, Daniel Freder- 
ick Bakeman, who was a resident of Free- 
dom, N. Y., and who died in 1869 at the age 
of 109 years, six months and eight days. 
Bakeman served the last four years of the 
Revolution under Capt. Van Arnum and Col. 
Willett in the New York troops. Two years 
before his death congress passed a special 
act pensioning Bakeman at the rate of $500 
a year. The last Revolutionary war pen- 
sioner, according to the pension office, was 
Mrs. Phoebe M. Palmeter, of Brookfield, 
N. Y., who died in 1911. She was the daugh- 
ter of Jonathan Wooley, who served in a 
New Hampshire company under Washing- 
ton. 


“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” 


Ques. Does the “Rye” spoken of in the 
song by Burns, “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
refer to the grain or to the river Rye?— 
Ans. Frank H. Vizetelly, editor of the Prac- 
tical Standard dictionary, says he person- 
ally examined a reproduction of the orig- 
inal ballad “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” This is 
supposed to be in the handwriting of Rob- 
ert Burns. The second line of the third 
stanza, says Mr. Vizetelly, reads as follows: 
“Comin’ thro’ the grain.” The word “grain” 
is made to rime with “ain,” meaning own. 
It appears that in a later version of the 
song Burns changed “grain” to “rye.” This 
seems to prove conclusively that a field of 
rye and not the river Rye was meant 


Direction of Whirling Water 
Ques. Will you be kind enough to tell 
me the reason for the following: When wa- 
ter is released through a small hole (such 
as the outlet in a bathtub) it forms a whirl- 
pool. North of the equator the motion is 
to the right, that is clockwise, while south 
of the equator it is to the left, or counter- 
clockwise——Ans. The U. S. weather bureau 
says the phenomenon of whirling water run- 
ning through a hole is due entirely to cir- 
cumstances which have nothing to do with 
latitude. There could be no distinction in 
the direction of the whirl as between the 

northern and southern hemispheres. 
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“Chiggering” in South America 

Interested by a recent article about chig- 
gers which appeared in the Pathfinder, Hen- 
ry G. Kellman, a New York reader, advises 
us that he spent 18 years in Dutch and Brit- 
ish Guiana where the “chigger,” “jigger” or 
“chigoe,” as it is known, is quite familiar. 
He writes: “I have only known the chigger 
to be picked up in extremely sandy places, 
and as Dutch Guiana is even more sandy 
than the British possession the insect is 
much more common there. Those of the 
natives who go without shoes are the great- 
est sufferers. The chigger lodges itself in 
the toes, just alongside the nail, and almost 
immediately begins to breed, Within a day 
or two the toe becomes swollen, and the 
particular spot black. This is accompanied 
by a great itching and much pain. 

“The native method of treatment is to 
open the flesh with a sharp knife and place 
a live coal or the hot ashes from a cigarette 
or pipe on the spot. This kills the insect 
and the whole nest (about the size of a very 
small pea) may be lifted bodily out of the 
cavity with a needle. I have known very 
many cases in which the toe (and some- 
times all of them) has been lost through 
neglect in immediately removing the nest, 
for, as the eggs hatch, the young bore deep- 
er and deeper into the flesh with disas- 
trous results. ‘Wanderings in British Gui- 
ana,’ by the Englishman Charles Waterton, 
gives much interesting information on the 
chigger, besides being a marvelous account 
of the beauties of that little-known posses- 
sion of England.” 

Mr. Kellman says he had the pleasure of 
visiting Kaieteur falls, among the highest 
waterfalls in the world, in British Guiana. 
He assures Pathfinder readers that it is in- 
deed a wonderful sight. “It is a surprising 
yet true fact,” he comments, “that very 
few people know of the existence of this 
wonder of nature, but this is largely due to 
the fact that very few white men see the 
falls on account of the dangers encoun- 
tered in the trip, not to mention the ex- 
pense entailed.” 


Puzzling Slogans of History 

The Country Gentleman tests its readers’ 
knowledge of historical slogans by dressing 
them up in this form: 

“Give me liberty, or give me a word of 
five letters signifying cessation of life.”’-— 
Patrick Henry. 

“IT purpose to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all a word of six letters signifying 
the hottest season of the year.”—Gen. 
Grant. 

“I would rather be right than be a word 
of nine letters signifying the chief execu- 
tive of the United States.”—Henry Clay. 

“We have met the enemy, and they are a 
plural pronoun of four letters signifying 
possession.”—Commodore Perry. 

“A public office is a public word of five 
letters signifying charge or responsibility 
accepted.”—Grover Cleveland. 

“Don’t fire until you can see the whites of 
their word of four letters signifying organs 
of vision.”—Gen. Warren. 

How many can you puzzle out? 


Make a “Wind Wagon” 

A good toy for boys, especially those who 
do not live near water, is the “Wind wagon.” 
They can have a lot of fun making and run- 
ning a land sailboat. In a stiff breeze it 
will take one scooting along at a good speed. 
The only necessary things to make this 
speeder are four wheels, two axles, a few 
pieces of board and a sail. In putting the 
wagon together make it as light as possi- 


ble so that it will move fast in the wind. 
All that is needed is a sort of skeleton 
frame to hold the wheels together, a place 
to sit and a place for the mast. The sail 
can be made of a piece of an old sheet. 

The wagon should be about four feet long, 
18 inches wide, and should have the largest 
and lightest wheels one can find. It is ad- 
visable to make the rear wheels the steer- 
ing wheels instead of using the front ones 
for that purpose. The mast pole should 
be about four and a half feet long and on 
the front of the wagon. On breezy days lots 
of fun can be had with this toy on sidewalks 
and improved roads. 


Toy Town with Figures That Move 


Elton Denham, of Barton, Ohio, has con- 
structed a toy town that contains 150 mov- 
ing figures. Over 3000 pieces of gear were 
necessary to complete the construction. The 
tiny town has been mounted on the run- 
ning gear of a wagon, making it visible 
from all sides. It has its own power plant 
which furnishes power to operate the fig- 
ures and to illuminate the streets and build- 
ings. It has many factories and shops, a 





Scene from Miniature Village 


garage, a dance hall and a church 22 inches 
wide and 14 inches high. In the church is a 
miniature pipe organ built by the builder 
of the town. The chimes in the steeple are 
operated by the pipe organ. Perfect minia- 
ture furniture and equipment are in the 
houses. An old aunt calmly smokes her 
pipe on the veranda of one home and in the 
sun parlor of another a girl attends the 
pretty flowers, The accompanying picture 
shows the various types of work-shops. 
Denham values the display at $10,000. 


“Sciosophist” and “Squidding” 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, retiring president 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, has coined a new 
word — “sciosophist” — meaning “shadow 
wisdom.” A sciosophist, he explains, is a 
member of the cult of organized ignorance. 
In this class he places fundamentalists, be- 
lievers in the divine right of kings, militar- 
ists and faith healers. 

A Pathfinder reader—the Rev. C. D. Chick, 
pastor of the Lewisburg, Ky., Baptist church 
—also offers a new word. He thinks “squid- 
ding” should have a place in our language. 
He explains: “The squid has a gland from 
which it throws off an ink-like substance 
to hide it from its enemy while it effects 
escape. In view of this fact the following 
uses are suggested for the new word: 


“The pupil sidetracks his teacher by qucs- 
tions not germane to the subject when he 
does not know his lesson. He is squidding. 
The politician dodges an issue that would 
reflect on his party, or he resorts to cir- 
cumlocution when he can’t answer an oppo- 
nent. He is squidding. The preacher will 
not bring out the real teachings of the 
Scriptures or he steps aside to take other 
subjects and preaches to soothe rather than 
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arouse the devil or to create a healthful at- 
mosphere on thinking and living. He is 
squidding. 

“In other words, ‘squidding’ means ‘ink- 
ing the water,’ or beclouding the subject.” 


Oriental Fireflies Accomplished 


At this season of the year we notice many 
fireflies in the evening and early night. 
Every once in a while they light themselves 
as if by a small electric battery. These bugs 
are special favorites of children who delight 
in catching them to make them light. Most 
children call them “lightning bugs.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. H. M. Smith, special adviser 
of fisheries to the government of Siam, the 
fireflies there are not any more brilliant 
than those of America generally, but the 
Siam flies have an accomplishment which 
our “lightning bugs” have not. They clus- 
ter thickly in trees and so synchronize their 
lighting apparatus that the tree is per- 
fectly dark during one brief interval and 
illuminated as brilliantly as a Christmas 
tree during the next. Dr. Smith claims that 
he has seen as many as 20 big trees, averag- 
ing 40 feet in height, in a row on a river 
bank during the rainy season go regularly 
from darkness to a dazzling brightness all 
through the night as if controlled by an 
automatic switch. Fireflies are one of the 
sights of Siam, he says, and visitors there 
will go miles to see them perform. 


Where Cannibals Still Hold Sway 


Probably the largest inhabited part of 
the earth which white man has not explored 
lies in British New Guinea, according to 
Frank Hurley who recently explored and 
mapped territory adjacent to Lake Murray 
and Strickland river. He estimates that 
there are at least 50,000 square miles fur- 
ther inland which are populated by canni- 
bals who have never seen a white person. 
The advent of Hurley with boat, airplane 
and radio greatly frightened the natives 
who saw his party. 

They found a large village, Kaimari, built 
overwaterand mud to protect its inhabitants 
from other head-hunters. While there the 
explorers were visited by chiefs from miles 
around. The natives were very dirty and 
could be smelled many feet away. Most of 
the men wore only necklaces of dog’s teeth 
and shell money, The airplane so awed the 
superstitious natives that they sacrificed a 
pig to appease the “flying god.” 


The most striking feature of Kaimari was 
a great building which served as clubhouse 
and town hall. The entrance was through 
a 50-foot arch and the roof continued to 
slant toward the ground for a distance of 
250 feet. The rear end of the building was 
only 15 feet wide. The roof was composed 
of woven palm leaves, A rear room con- 
tained 17 grotesque images. The wily old 
men of the village used these to scare the 
ignorant women and children into making 
offerings of food to the gods. The riff-raff 
of the village was not permitted to see the 
idols under pain of death and it was an easy 
matter for the “men higher up” to steal the 
food offerings. In fact, that is how the old 
codgers lived. 

Near Lake Murray the explorers found a 
similar communal house decorated with hu- 
man heads. The heads had been severed 
from the victims, leaving the neck as long 
as possible. The skin was slit up the back 
to the cranium and the brain and al” the 
fleshy parts extracted. A pebble was placed 
in the brain cavity and the head used as a 
rattle. The hair was removed but carefully 
preserved in leaves. The eye sockets were 

filled up with clay and the face distorted 
by being stretched. 

These people, reported Hurley, showed a 
Semitic cast of countenance, and despite 
their brown skins and savage adornments 
may have been one of the 10 lost tribes of 
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Israel. They pass almost stone-age ex- 

stence; they do not know what metal is. 
They hunt with spear and bow and arrow. 
in some of the religious ceremonies the 
men wear a towering cone of mat-work sur- 
mounted by hideous faces to scare away 
evil spirits. When a woman marries she 
wears a net headdress which she does not 
remove in public for the rest of her life. 
it does duty for every kind of dress. 


An After-Dinner Puzzle 


Here is an interesting little stunt that 
many people will try and try and at last tell 
vou that it cannot be done. Just hand a 
friend six toothpicks and ask him to form 
four triangles with them. Do not tell him 
that the triangles need not be in the same 
plane, for if he is a good mathematician this 
will give the trick away. The accompanying 
illustration shows how the four triangles 
are formed. If you have a steady hand 











you may be able to make the toothpicks 
hold this form. However, there are no rules 
about the puzzle that will keep anyone 
from holding them in place with the fin- 
gers. If toothpicks are not handy, matches 
may be used instead. 


Matter Taecash ‘Matter Trick 


4 safety pin and a match are all that are 
necessary to perform this effective trick. 
fhrust the point of the pin through the 
center of the match and then close the pin. 
Now you are ready. Hold the spring end 
of the pin with the fingers of the left hand, 
with the upper end of the match behind 
the upper bar of the pin as the spectator 
faces it. Invite your friends to watch 
closely. 

Place your right forefinger on the under 
end of the match (on the side away from 
the audience) and press down with a for- 
ward motion smartly, letting your. finger 
slide off the end. To the witnesses the un- 
er part of the match will rise up and ‘seem 

pass through the upper prong of the 
pin. In fact, the illusion is so perfect that 
the performer himself does not see exactly 
what happens. Of course, the explanation 
is that the match describes only half a rev- 
lution but the rapidity of the movement 
deceives the eye. There is a knack in 
snapping” the lower end of the match. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
izzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
fe you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
teach people tk depend | on themselves. 


No. 236. With one straight slice a grocer 
cut off a segment of cheese, thus removing 
one-fourth of the whole circumference. If 
this piece weighed three pounds what did 
the whole cheese weigh? Ans. to 235 
6309.41. 








WORK FOR METRIC STANDARDIZATION 


Over 100,000 petitions for adoption of the 
netric system by this country are before 
ongress. The legislatures of Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota, Tennessee and Utah 
have asked congress to recognize this sys- 
tem. The United States and Canada alone 
in the Americas have not adopted the 
world metric units. The recent Olympic 
games, by utilizing this system exclusively, 
showed to what extent it is recognized by 
the world at large. 

Virtually the only countries which are 
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not on the metric basis are the United 
States and the British empire, and their 
weights and measures differ greatly among 
themselves. In the British house of com- 
mons a law for the exclusive use of metric 
units was lost by only five votes. In our 
own congress a similar metric law was 
defeated by one vote. The Pan-American 
standardization conference at Lima, Peru, 
this November will urge this country and 
England to fall into line. 

“The gradual adoption of the metric 
weights and measures is best for the United 
States,” declares Roger W. Babson. “The 
world is moving on and we must not stand 
still in so vital a field as measurements, for 
measurement is the master art which leads 
all arts and crafts, all industry and com- 
merce, all finance and statistics, and all 
legislation.” To quote Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover: 

“It may well be set forth, as a truism, 
that it is impossible to. maintain proper 
standards of ethical conduct throughout 
business and industry without a proper 
background of recognized physical stand- 
ards of quality and quantity. Much of 
the misunderstanding and Tll feeling aris- 
ing in the course of transactions between 
producers and consumers can be eliminated 
by the introduction of standards agreed 
upon as the basis for the interchange of 
commodities. What is true of transactions 
between individuals within a single coun- 
try is true in even a larger measure when 
commodities produced in the country are 
delivered for consumption in another coun- 
try. In order that international good will 
may be maintained and the interests of 
the individual and the public safeguarded, 
it is necessary to establish standards of 
quality and quantity in such commodities 
as enter into international] trade.” 

“It requires only that the United States 
shall advance the old yard to the meter, 
or world yard; advance the old U. S. liquid 
quart to the liter, or world quart; and ad- 
vance the old pound avoirdupois to the 
500-gram weight, or world pound,” ex- 
plains the World Metric Standardization 
Council. “Practically the only opposition 
to metric standardization comes from a 
group (far less than one per cent of all our 
people) who fear to establish the meter 
as the unit of extension. To the world 
quart (liter) and world pound (500 grams) 
there have been practically no objectors. 
Any prolonged discussion over the world 
yard, or meter, should not block us from 
enjoying at once the advantages of the 
other world metric units.” 

Within the last five years many coun- 
tries have adopted the metric system. The 
list includes Poland, Latvia, Esthonia, Rus- 
sia, Japan and Siam with an aggregate pop- 
ulation of 250,000,000. 

I am perfectly delighted with the Path- 
finder because of its fine, well-arranged 
collection of knowledge in humor, science, 
current events and intelligent questions and 
answers, and because it plays the part of 
magazine and newspaper combined so 
cleverly one hardly need subscribe to any 
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Womens Newsettes- 








Bobbed Hair Doomed? A national con- 
vention of beauty shop owners at Chicago 
declared bobbed heads are soon to go and 
in their stead wondering men will see coif- 
fures of fearful and wonderful design. 
Transformers and swirls are coming back, 
was the prediction. 





Twins Born on Beached Boat. Arthur 
Stabell, construction engineer, was racing 
a motorboat to Stamford, when the craft 
became stuck on a reef. Before it could be 
floated Mrs. Stabell presented her husband 
with twins, both girls. 





Mother Gains Son’s Freedom. Single- 
handed, Mrs. Sam Hatfield, 63 years old, 
won her long battle to have her son, Lon 
Hatfield, released from prison, Appearing 
before the Tennessee parole board Mrs. 
Hatfield made an eloquent plea for her son. 
She addressed Gov. Peay-as “son” and the 








Wifey—Charlie, what is the baby crying 
for? 

Hubby—Listen to him; you can hear 
what he’s saying as well as I can.—Sydney 
Bulletin. 








board members as “children.” She pro- 
duced requests for clemency signed by the 
trial judge, the prosecuting attorney and 
the widow of the minister Lon Hatfield was 
convicted of murdering. Conviction was ob- 
tained on circumstantial evidence. The 
mountain woman sold her little farm to 
get money to pay for at least 50 trips to 
the penitentiary. Gov. Peay told Mrs. Hat- 
field that she could have her son as a 
Christmas present. 


City Girl Wins. Miss Katherine Cooper 
of New York beat Miss Ann Bramwell, 
farmer’s daughter of Macdoel, Cal., in a na- 
tional milking contest at Logan, Utah. The 
two girls were the best milkers in a field 
of 48. 


Bobbed It, But Not on Earth, “Mother, 
can I have my hair bobbed?” inquired Miss 
Molly Michaelson, 18, of Chicago. “Never 
on this earth,” was her mother’s uncompro- 
mising answer. So Molly had a barber take 
a trip with her in an airplane. At the 
height of 1500 feet her locks were shingled. 


Mrs. Coolidge Honored. The Christian 
Sunday-schools of Japan presented Mrs. 
Coolidge with an album of 100 hand-painted 
postcard scenes of that empire. It was an 
appreciation of Uncle Sam’s aid in the 
Japanese earthquake. 








Onions for Cops; Flowers for Dancer. 
Complaint of the Duncan sisters, dancers, 
against the police of Cicero, Ill., aroused so 
much interest that Magistrate Williams of 
Evanston tried the case on the flower-decked 
stage of a theater. Court attaches ushered 
spectators to seats in the audience. Miss 
Rosetta Duncan testified that she was “beat- 
en up” when she attempted to joke about 
her brother’s arrest for an infraction of 


the traffic law. One policeman was ordered 
held in $1000 bail for grand jury. The ac- 
tress received a bouquet of flowers while 
the officer was handed a bunch of green 
onions. 





Immigration Mix-up. When Lady Wern- 
her, possessor of millions, arrived at New 
York with her one-month-old daughter im- 
migration officials consented to admit her 
but denied entrance to the baby. The fact 
that the child was born in Italy put her in 
a class with Italians and the Italian quota 
had already been filled. Washington finally 
agreed to let the infant accompany its 
mother “on parole.” The titled Britisher 
was detained for some time at Ellis Island. 





“Weaker Sex” Has Athletic Union. The 
National Amateur Athletic Federation has a 
women’s division whose object is to interest 
women, especially girls, in sports so as to 
develop “those qualities which shall fit 
them to perform their functions as citi- 
zens.” This unit is well pleased with the 
showing made by women in the Olympic 
games. Mrs. Herbert Hoover is chairman. 


Poor Fuel. Minnie King, Negress, threw 
a shotgun cartridge in a fire in the yard of 
her home at Chattanooga, Tenn. Bang! 
Minnie was taken to the hospital. 


Hats as Reform Aid. A new hat will do 
more toward re-establishing the self-respect 
of a woman released from jail than any 
other item, according to .the Salvation 
Army. “If a girl has been in prison even 
for three months, the hat she wore when 
arrested simply will not do,” it declares. 


Peggy Joyce “Through.” Peggy Joyce, 
who has figured in five matrimonial ven- 
tures, is being sued by her newest hubby, 
Count Morner of Sweden. He wants their 
marriage annulled. Peggy is suing him for 
$10,000 which she claims she gave him on 
their honeymoon, They were married only 
last June. At that time Peggy said it was a 
case of real “love.” Now she threatens to 
remain single the rest of her life. 


“Trench Mouth” Victim. Many World war 
soldiers suffered from “trench mouth.” This 
disease attacks the throat, gums and teeth. 
Recently an epidemic hit Hagerstown, Md. 
Irene Dutrow, 10-year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Dutrow, died from it. How- 
ever, deaths from this malady are compara- 
tively rare. 





Seek New Marriage Law. Florida club- 
women are striving to have the state mar- 
riage laws amended to prevent the mar- 
riage of children. “As it is now,” explains 
Mrs. Amos Norris of Tampa, “if the parents 
or guardians of a child consent, there is 
no law to prevent children of 11 or younger 
from marrying.” Sixteen years has been 
suggested as the minimum age. 


Would Bar Spouse. Mrs. Elizabeth Fin- 
nerty of Philadelphia is in business for 
herself. She objects to her husband having 
any say in or profiting by her business. A 
jury will have to pass on the case. 


Spider-Web Stockings. Fashionable Ber- 
lin women have introduced spider-web 
stockings. The articles are made of silk 
thread so fine that 280 miles of it make a 
pound. However, they are so expensive that 
they will probably never be popular. 


Second in Gubernatorial Race. Mrs. Miri- 
am Ferguson ran second in the Texas pri- 
mary for Democratic nominee for governor, 
She came within about 45,000 votes of beat- 
ing Judge Robertson of Dallas. She polled 
more votes than six male candidates. Mrs. 
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4882-4850—An Up-to-Date Sports Suit-—Blouse 4822, 7 
Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 4850, 7 sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35 and 37 inches 
waist measure, with corresponding hip measure, 35, 37, 39, 
41, 48, 45, and 47 inches. To make this suit for a 35 inch 
size will require 5 yards of 32 inch material, with % yard 
for facings, if made as illustrated. TWO separate patterns, 
15 cents FOR EACH pattern. 

4845—A Pretty Simple Frock.—4 Sizes: 
years. A 10 year size requires 3% 
material. Price 15 cents. 

4837—A Stylish Gown.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 4% yards 
of 40 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4833—A Dainty Night Dress.—4 Sizes: 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 
bust measure A medium size requires 5% 
inch material for the gown with long sleeves. With short 
sleeves % yard less is required. Price 15 cents. 

4829—A Good Suit for a Small Boy.—i Sizes: 2, 3, 4 
and 5 years. A 3 year size requires 2% yards of 36 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 

4841—A Simple Morning Frock.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 
4% yards of 32 inch material. For collar, pocket and 
sleeve facings of contrasting material % yard 40 inches 
wide is required. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 


6, 8, 10 and 12 
yards of 27 inch 


Small, 34-36 
46-48 inches 
yards of 36 


ee ee Se anc. POUND cccccvenat DE se... 


SG oscvcxsies ree rere Size .... 


Do not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send order? 
for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 


SEND occ EiWoccsaccccscces CadvedylesdeccesasscseCengeecee 
B. BR. OF. Bhs cccescicicces dagheaceSpsccecescanseccrve ove 
eet govdcccccce eve GRR. occ cece eee 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 10c in silyer or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL 
& WINTER 1924-1925 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 









. 
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Ferguson ran on a ticket intended to vindi- 
cate her husband, James Ferguson, who 
was impeached during his second term as 
governor. She still has a chance to become 
governor, because another primary will be 
held. Under the Texas law, if in the pri- 
mary one candidate does not receive more 
votes than the total of his opponents a sec- 
ond primary is held in which the two high- 
est candidates run. 





Married 65 Years. Mr. and Mrs. John 
rooke of Morrisville, N. ¥., have been mar- 
ried 65 years. On the recent anniversary of 
their wedding President Coolidge wrote: 

(his is a most interesting and impressive 

cord and I cannot refrain from writing to 
congratulate you both and to extend my 

irnest hope that you may be preserved to 
celebrate many more anniversaries.” The 
ookes live in a farmhouse which has been 
upied by the family for 126 years. 


Creates Fund for League. Miss Margaret 

abody of Cambridge, Mass., has estab- 
hed a fund to aid research dealing with 
k of the league of nations. 


Bracelet Fad. Paris 

caring glass bracelets. The novelty is 
ling at from 25 to 50 cents. However, 
e articles are so fragile that there have 
n many accidents a from cut 
sts to severed arteries 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Pittsburgh Sun—As a rule an efficient 
fe is one whose husband doesn’t know 
ere his clean socks are kept. 


Glass women are 


VIEWS 


Ft, Wayne Journal-Gazette—Some day 

Dawes is going to take Charlie in hand 
| make him have a picture taken with his 
pe right-side up and his necktie on 
aight. 


the dis- 
calls a 
a shirtee 


Columbus State Journal—What 
ctly mannish young creature 
stee” looks to us more like 


thout any tailee. 

Worcester Telegram—Women lawyers 

* make legal language any worse than 
now. 

a 

so 


New Orleans Times-Picayune—Many 
| doesn’t care if his head is empty 
¢ as his gas tank is full. 

Chicago Blade—Nature changes little. 
ndmother may bob her hair but she still 
eps when little Willie’s curls are cut off. 


Ft. 


nds 


Women’s 
to a 


Wayne Journal-Gazette 
are growing larger, according 


Reduce Your Weight! 


Why should you stay fat 
when there is such an easy 
way to reduce? Thousands 
of men and women each year 
regain slender, healthy fig- 
ures pleasantly and quickly 
simply by taking Marmola 
Prescription Tablets. 


These little tablets contain 
just the right amount of the 
famous Marmola Prescrip- 
tion to correct the action of your 
system. As soon as youtry them, 
you will begin to get slender, 
and in a short time your fat will 
disappear. 







Don't kill yourself with violent ex- 
ercises or starvation diets. Marmola 
Prescription Tablets are what 
you need. 


Go to your druggist and get a 
box, or, if you prefer, send one 
dollar to the Marmola Co., 1747 

General Motors Bldg., Detroit, 
lich., and a box will be sent postpaid. Then 
'ry them. Take these little tablets as directed 
and in no time “people will be telling you how 
wonderfully slender you are getting. Get your 
Dox now, today! 
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glove-maker. 


This is due to the fact that 


in these latter days they have such trifling 
men on their hands. 





Illinois State Journal—Man is a failure 


when it 
clothes. 


comes to describing women’s 





Asheville Times—Women are now taking 


up the law as a profession. 


They have al- 


ways been experts in laying down the law. 


Jefferson 





City Clarion—Hash is never 


made; it just accumulates. 


Columbia 





Record—The significant effect 


of equal suffrage, as we see it, has been to 
remove woman from her pedestal and put 
her on the fence. 


Toleao Blade—Somebody has 
do women marry?” 


“Why 





asked: 
Because other 


women marry. 


HELP WANTED: WOMEN 
“The womanhood of America can co-op- 


erate with 


great campaign—not 
and arresting 





the federal government in a 
in destroying stills 


violators—@ut in a great 


campaign of preaching and living law ob- 
servance, a program of promptly assuming 
the responsibilities of citizenship, as serv- 


ing on 


juries, 


meeting nullification propa- 


ganda, and inspiring in young and old prop- 


er appraisal 
icanism—a 

tion in poli 
for bad men 


of the fundamentals of Amer- 
campaign of active participa- 
tics and citizenship problems, 
are elected by the good women 


who stay away from the polls on election 


day.”—Fede 
Haynes. 


ral Prohibition Commissioner 
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RAPID 


Q 
Gray Hair 
Banished 
' in 
{5 minutes 





Tourists returning from 
Europe first brought to this 
country the tint which in 15 
minutes banishes gray hair 
permanently. Today Inecto 
Rapid Notox created by science ex- 
pressly for coloring the sensitive or- 
ganism of human hair, is available 
to every American woman. 

Inecto Rapid Notox is specifically 
guaranteed to reclaim permanently 
the original color of gray, streaked or 
faded hair. It may be had in 19 
shades, from radiant blonde to raven 
black; andeven under theclosest scru- 
tiny its application cannot be detect- 
ed. It will neither rub off norbe affect- 
ed by shampooing, permanent wav- 
ing, curling, salt water, perspiration, 
sunshine or Turkish or Russian baths. 
The highest class Hairdressers from 
coast to coast use and endorse Inecto 
Rapid Notox as do the many thou- 
sands of American women who apply 
it with invariable success within the 
privacy of their own homes. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Merely ask us to send you full particulars about 
Inecto Rapid Notox and our Beauty Analysis 
Chart SSS-4. 

INECTO, Inc. 
Laboratories and Salons 
33-35W est 46th St., New York 

Sold by best Beauty 
Shops, Drug and 
Department 
Stores. 





2. 





AND HAY FEVER 
Cc U R 2 Before 
You Pay 
I will send any sufferer a $1.25 bot- 
tle of "s HM by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit cures 
send me $1.25. Otherwise your report cancels the charge. Address 


D. J. LANE, 


296 Lane Bidg., ST. MARYS, KANSAS 











Ladies Everywhere 


Instructions, completed sample and price 10 cents in silver. 


PARIS ART WORKS, 7, New Haven, Conn. 


Make MONEY 
CROCHETING LINGERIE 














| 
| 


$5000 





‘CASH 


can ‘be purchased for 


$3300 


and paid for at rate of 


$2 & per month 


You receive $5000 cash for $3300, if you follow 
the simple systematic Earning by Saving Plan 
used by over seven million investors. 

Pay $25 a month for 132 mos—tota | $3300. While 
making these pay ments, your money earns 9 
simple int. or 734% compound int. W en 
final payment By ont e you receive $5000 cash, 
a profit of $1700 

Arrangements may be made to pay in 78 
monthly installments or on a 20 payment plan. 


BANKING SAFETY 
proceed BACK ANY TIME 


Fay yments anytime - tg withdraw money 
ull, plus interest earn 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Do you want to build an independent fortune? 
Do you want to become free from financial 
worries? Do you want $5000 Cash for $3300? 

These interesting details of the U. S. National 
Earning by Saving Plan are explained in Free 
Book entitled “Financial Independence Made Easy.”’ 
Write for Copy today. Ask for Book 108-B 


U- S:NATIONAL 
uilding and Loan Association 
Pye ee Building, Phila., Pa. 


69. 


Six finest quadruple silver plated 
teaspoons at World’s Lowest 
Prices. Latest Sterling Pattern. 
Will wear for years. Guaran- 





be Ss, 














teed never toturn brassy. ONLY 
ONE SET TO A FAMILY. We 


offer this tremendous bargain to 
introduce our Big FRE ~~ 
‘a: it- 
Send No Money f2."ony 
@ cents and a few pennies post- 
age. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. 
C. F. JOHNSON & CO. Depi. 127 
19 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicage, U. S. A, 








Knocks Corns 


INSTANTLY 


Callouses, Bunions yield 





Corns, it once to the 


wonderful medication in this thin, comfortable 
plaster. You walk, play, dance in com- 
fort. No more nagging foot pains; no dan- 


gerous applications of acids and poisons. 


Medicated COMFITAPE 


Absorbs ali hard growths without injury 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. 
Big spool, 60 square inches, last most 
familles year or more d $1 and if 
not satisfied after trying get full refund, 


COMFITAPE LABORATORY 
BoxP Burlington, vt. 








PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers Itch, 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny S 
FREE BOOKLET, 


Write TODAY form ‘ 
FREE “scie2-20ne Suet ting how 
cured myself after being afflicted 15 years. 


| E. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas } City, Mo. 


‘Go Into Business “1% 


Yourself 
Establish r— 
System Specialty Candy Factory’’ 
everything. MoOney-making opportunity unlimited 
men. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 41. 





in your community 
Don’t put it off! 








Make $17 Daily fsintacnsssoti ts 


PERKINS propuc Ss. 


fk for 
offer. Ee S AASTINGS. NEBR. 











kin. 


operate a ‘‘New 
We furnish 
Rither men or we- 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Toilet 
Necessities. 











anhalt 
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5) Around the Home {A 





Terracing Gardens and Farm Lands 


Terraced gardens and fields are the rule 
in places where the topography of the land 
would otherwise be a bar to agriculture. 
Soil erosion, which annually results in 
enormous losses to farmers, is most effect- 
ively prevented or controlled by this meth- 
od. There are two distinct types of ter- 
races. For use on moderate slopes the 
“ridge” terrace is best adapted, while for 
steep slopes the “bench” terrace gives the 
best results. 

The ridge terraces are subdivided into 
the “narrow-base” and the “broad-base” 
types. The broad-base terrace can be cul- 
tivated and can be readily tilled with mod- 
ern farm machinery. The narrow-base 
ridge terrace does not possess either of 
these advantages and under ordinary cir- 





Growing Grapes on Steep Slopes 


cumstances is less desirable than the broad- 
base type. The broad-base and level ridge 
terrace more nearly meets the requirements 
of an ideal terrace than any other kind. Its 
distinct advantage over the terrace with a 
fall is that none of the fertile parts of the 
soil are washed from the field. The broad- 
base grade terrace, generally known as the 
Mangum terrace, possesses all the advan- 
tages of the other with the exception of 
the one just noted. 

Terraced farm lands are common in for- 
eign countries. For instance, though Ro- 
tenfels, Germany, is hemmed in by steep 
mountains the enterprising natives have 
terraced the slopes in order to grow grapes. 
Our own Hawaii has some ingenious exam- 
ples of terracing. 


“Solar Vitalizing” Preserving Process 

Quite a lot of interest is being taken in 
what is claimed to be a wholly novel and 
revolutionary method of sterilizing fruit 
juices, fruits, vegetables, meats etc. The 
inventor of the process is Dr. N. W. Hazel- 
dine who has a demonstration plant operat- 
ing at Covina, Cal. The process consists 
simply in exposing the fruit or whatever it 
is to sunlight which is passed through a 
special sort of glass that is pressed so as 
to have a large number of small lenses on 
its surface. 

The inventor doesn’t claim to know what 
it is that causes the sterilization but he be- 
lieves that it is some form of light wave 
that absolutely kills all bacterial germs. The 
accounts given of the matter, however, do 
not quite hang together and as usual in 
such cases the business world refuses to 
place any faith in the alleged revolutionary 
process until its success is more definitely 
proved. 

It is claimed that Dr. Hazeldine has had 
an application for patent pending several 
years and that “the application has been 











renewed annually because it was desired to 
enjoy the full life of the patent after the 
process had been put in commercial use.” 
The fact is that the patent law does not 
permit an inventor to “renew” his patent 
application and thus prolong the life of the 
patent. 

So the presumption is that the porcess 
has not been demonstrated to the patent of- 
fice with sufficient certainty to warrant the 
issuance of a patent. Hence the wise policy 
is to regard it with skepticism for the pres- 
ent. It is claimed that articles preserved 
by this process not only keep indefinitely 
without any boiling, or added sugar or pre- 
servative, but that they retain their natural 
flavor and color to a remarkable extent. The 
process requires from four to eight hours 
exposure to the light rays, it is stated. 


Sulphur and Mosquitoes 


Reading what the Pathfinder has had to 
say about mosquito extermination, Miss Vi- 
olet Buckingham, of Cincinnati, Ohio, sug- 
gests that sulphur may be employed to 
ward off attacks by this pest. “About eight 
years ago,” she relates, “I broke out terri- 
bly one summer with prickly heat, and the 
doctor made me eat sulphur every day until 
it vanished. That summer I noticed that the 
mosquitoes would light on my arms but 
did not bite. I was not bitten at all that 
summer. I concluded it must be the sul- 
phur. In the spring I begin using sulphur. 
For about three weeks in the summer I take 
just a pinch. The mosquitoes will walk on 
my arms, or land on my neck or face, but 
they do not bite. I have not had a mosquito 
bite for eight years, so I think it must be 
the sulphur. I have told my friends of it 
and it works with them.” Though not rec- 
ommending everyone to take sulphur inter- 
nally Miss Buckingham thinks it can be 
used in some external application that will 
accomplish the same purpose. 


Culture of the Date Palm 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1016, “Propagation and 
Culture of the Date Palm,” supplied free by 
Division of Publications, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
furnishes growers with definite instruc- 
tions for the rooting of date off-shoots and 
for their subsequent care in the orchard. 
The only thoroughly satisfactory method 
yet devised for rooting young date off- 
shoots consists in the use of a heavily ma- 
nured nursery bed covered by a frame or 
shed so constructed as to give maximum 
heat and humidity. Water must be applied 
in ample and regular quantities. Frequent 
irrigation and the maintenance of a high 
degree of soil fertility by the use of ma- 
nure, mulches and cover crops are essen- 
tial to healthy growth and to the pro- 
duction of fruit in paying quantities, 

First-class dates suitable for market can 
be produced only in soils in a high condi- 
tion of fertility and tilth. This condition 
is most readily maintained on a _ well- 
drained sandy loam. Heavy soils very like- 
ly will need special attention to insure the 
proper penetration of the roots and distri- 
bution of water. Localities where the set- 
tling of cold air causes the formation of 


, WaterPumpsWater 


with a Rife Ram. Plenty of it for every 
purpose about yepcemsnary home—with- 
out fuel, labor, free: or repairs. A 
small stream operates tl e Rife and 
fills high elevated tanks or operates air 
pressure system. Easy to install. First 
cost the only cost. Always on the job gay 
and night, winter and summer. 26,000 

. daily use. Send = 
free GENE GO today. 


te, New York 
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EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS $3: 


Double Strength Extracts. line household ne iti 
ene Gentes Gus testenk tl. kee. 


MAKE MONEY SELLING GLASSES 
Prescriptions filled ~ Broken lenses duplicated. 
Send for Catalog. COULTER OPTICAL CO., Dept. P, Chicago 


SMOKING or CHEWING TOBACCO five pounds $. 50; ten 
$2.50; Tobacco Guaranteed, pipe and ng h ag Pay when 
received, Co-operative Farmers, Box 65, Paducah, Ky. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY sii tr seen eee 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dept. 15, LINCOLN. NEBR. 


FARM WANTED (0° oecnbe filn, sore 
Omaha, Neb, 


price. R. A. McNown, 371 Witkin Bidg., 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO $iir"s ih: 


$3.00, Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00. Fe when Eegeined. 
pipe and recipe free. FARMERS UN PADUCAH, 


C Xe Purebred. All kinds. No culls. Gi 
= service, ites Free. 
4 or, ‘sor, Mo. 


LADIES’ WRIST WATCH 


Given according to offer im our premium estalog (61 selling only |2 boxes 
of Tidd’s Healing Salve at 25e each. Write flor salve Send no money 


TIDD PRODUCTS CO., Det P18,COLUMBIANA, OHIO 


$$ FOR IDEAS. PHOTOPLAY 


Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free, UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION, 
235 Security Bidg., Santa Monica & Western, Hollywood, Cal. 
Publishers Popular Scenario Writer. Send for free samole copy. 


LIVE BETTER AND EASIER 


on a small farm in Winterless California. You can work a 
small farm with less capital investment; and in Cali- 
fornia you can work outdoors all the year. A small one- 
family farm, cutting out high labor costs, insures suc- 
cess. San Joaquin Valley and Southern California offer 
great opportunities for the man of moderate means who 
wishes to get a home of his own. California is the 
richest state per capitain U.S.A. Most of this wealth comes from 
the soil. No winter handicaps. Illustrated folders descriptive of 
California mailed on request. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Coloniza- 
tion Agt., Santa Fe Ry., 902 Ry. Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 






































Write for information about opportunities 
in improved farms nearthe Nation’s Capital. 
Southern Maryland Immigration Commission 
Administration Building, College Park, Maryland 


$16aDayand Free Auto 


Write now for a pri ppceition 













Auto that will pay you $16 aday 
cash profits give you an 

Free auto FREE. You can do it with- 
out capital or experience, work- 


ing spare time or full time. 
Amazing Plan 
Ourneweelling oi planmakesit easy 
to get orde: ennings Guar- 
anteed Hosiery in every home. 
We tell you how to introduce thie 
wonderful line and get aes 
orders from every member 
family. You build up Socnanai 
in your territory. 
Double your income. Write 
today for full details. 
Jennings Mfg.Co., Hose p-78, Dayton, Ohio 











Unbeatable Sincaendinienss 


pe ag pent ener ont og By 


fail, The secret ry the bait by 
eee) it be = a Sacront Food each a 
Write for free booklet — “Ending 








E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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You Will Enjoy Every Page 


Stic) $3.65% 
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dew during the ripening period may prove 
fatal to the more susceptible varieties of 
fruit. The pruning of bearing palms should 
consist merely in the removal of old leaves 
up to the fruit stems of the former crop. 
Young palms should not be allowed to pro- 
duce heavy crops of fruit as this would be 
done at the expense of off-shoot growth. 


Japanese Beetle Forces Embargoes 

The first Japanese beetle discovered in 
this country was in New Jersey in 1916. A 
stock of iris roots imported from Japan 
during that year had a few grubs hidden 
away in the soil surrounding the roots. 
Since then the spread of this pest has pre- 
sented a serious problem in our country. 
Some idea of its spread is given in the ex- 
ample offered by Dr. A. R. Quaintance, of 
the department of agriculture. “One hun- 
dred and fifty peach trees were shaken one 
morning last year,” he says, “and from the 
ground surrounding them 13 16-gallon jars 
of the beetles were picked up and killed. 
The following morning the trees seemed 
just as thickly populated as they had been 
prior to the shaking.” 

The beetle is a very destructive pest and 
methods of combating it are difficult. While 
in the grub stage it feeds off the roots of 
tender grasses, flowers etc., but the adults 
devour the leaves of trees and bushes bear- 
ing fruit. The problem has become so seri- 
ous that embargoes have been placed 
against all nurserymen and farmers in in- 
fested areas. Despite this embargo placed 
by the department of agriculture, five states 
have acted separately and have placed em- 
bargoes of their own. They refuse to allow 
the entry of any product from the infested 
areas. 

Many methods have been tried for the 
extermination of the insects but little suc- 
cess has been had. The one method claimed 
to hold most hope for the future is the at- 
tack upon the beetle by parasites. These 
parasites have been obtained from Japan, 
but so far only one species has proved par- 
ticularly successful. Spraying has some- 
times been effective and soaking the ground 
with poison has also helped. 


Control Measures for Chinch Bugs 


Barriers of various kinds are one of the 
most effective ways of controlling chinch 
bugs at wheat harvest time when they mi- 
grate from the small-grain fields to the row- 
top fields. Millions can be destroyed by 
using nicotine sulphate spray in the wheat 
stubble immediately following the binder. 
There are three periods when they may be 
destroyed most effectively—in November 
and December, by burning or plowing down 
their hibernating places; in May and June, 
by spraying and trapping in barriers; and 
in September, by plowing corn stubble deep- 
ly before the hugs have gone into winter 
cover. 

Chinch bugs spend the winter largely in 
bluestem and other bunch grasses in pas- 
tures, neglected fields, roadsides, sunny hill 
slopes and similar uncultivated places. 
These should be burned over in November 
and December. The bugs leave their win- 
ter quarters in early spring, migrating to 
fields of wheat, oats and other small grain 
untu it is nearly ripe and then attacking 
the corn and other row crops. Trap strips 
of millet, oats or rye should be placed 
between the winter quarters of the cinch 
bugs and the.nearest fields of small grain, 





FOREST-FIRE DAMAGE ILLUSTRATED 


Think of a five-room wooden house, Now 
think of a boulevard which begins at New 
York city and ends at Chicago, a distance 
of over 900 miles, and imagine that at every 
100 feet on both sides of that boulevard run- 
ning from New-York city to Chicago there 
is one of these nice little five-room houses, 
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each making a home for four people, and, 
of course, you want to complete the picture 
by adding nice lawns in front with trees 
and flowers, and nice gardens in the back 
yard. Now, if you have been able to con- 
struct that picture in your minds—that 
boulevard, those homes every 100 feet on 
either side of it all the way from New York 
to Chicago—just suppose that some day a 
fire starts at one end and sweeps the entire 
distance, burning every one of those homes, 
all the way from New York to Chicago on 
both sides of the street. * * * Every year 
fires in the forest burn up timber enough to 
bufid all those homes on that boulevard.— 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 





IT GETS THEM ALL 


When dad first got the family car 
He very firmly swore: 

“Now twenty miles is fast enough, 
I'll drive that and no more; 

And if you boys do more than that 
I’}] tell you what I'll do, 

I’ll never let you drive again.” 
And Dad sure meant it too! 


Then dad looked hard at Ferd and me: 
“If some speed-crazed galoot, 
Who’s doing fifty miles an hour, 
Around you starts to shoot, 
You just ease over to one side 
And let the demon by, 
A man that drives a car so fast 
Is trying hard to die.” 


But since dad’s learned to feel at home 
When he’s behind the wheel, 

At times that human thrill of speed 
Will o’er his senses steal, 

And he will turn to us and shout: 
“This old boat’s sure alive!” 

And then he’ll start to give her gas 
Till she hits fifty-five. 


And when he lets us drive a trip— 
That is, lets me or Ferd— 

He sits with mother back behind 
And never says a word 

Until another car comes up, 
And honks and tries to pass, 

Then dad will jab our backs and shout: 
“Hey, there, step on the gas!” 

—Country Gentleman. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE. 


Judge not, and ye shall not be judged: 
condemn not, and ye shall not be condemn- 
ed: forgive, and ye shall be forgiven— 
Luke 6:37. 





American doctors have been experiment- 
ing with chlorine gas as a cure for colds. 
We believe that a sufficient dose of it will 
cure absolutely everything—London Hu- 
morist, 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been in- 
vented by a Mr. M. E. Milburn of Chicago. In 
actual test it was punctured 500 times without 
the loss of air. This wonderful new tube in- 
ereases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles 
and eliminates changing tires. It costs no 


more than ihe ordinary tube. Mr. Milburti 
Wants them introduced everywhere and is mak- 
ing a special offer to agents. Write Sales Man- 
ager, F. L. Hansen, 336 West 47th St., Chicago. 


Paint Your Own Car 


Seautiful high luster finish dries over night. 
Anyone can apply it. Get YOUNG’S 
AUTOBLACK and paint your car yourself. 
Easy to apply. Will not show brush marks. 
Looks like baked enamel finish. Big quart 
can (more than enough for any car) worth 
$2.50 at any store, will be sent to you post- 
ae direct from manufacturer—for only 
$1.25. Sendtoday. Young Paint Specialty 
Go., Box 1064, St. Louis, Mo. 
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"ene Feats of Mental Calculation 


Somesh Chandra Bose is a young man, 
His skin is dark because he hails from 
India. He claims to be the greatest mental 
calculator in the world. In actual test he 
can mentally multiply numbers of 60 dig- 
its by each other. He can call the correct 
day of the week back to the change in the 
calendar or forward indefinitely. Within a 
second or two after a problem of division 
of colossal figures is given him he can fig- 
ure it all out mentally, and give the correct 
answer verbally. Cube root and higher 
mathematics never send him after pencil 
and paper. He has yet to be “stumped.” On 
receiving a problem he will bend his head, 
muttering a rapid succession of strange 
sounds—Hindu for our own popular forms 
of “nine times three is 27, seven down and 
two to carry ; four times eight is 32 and 
two is 34,” etc. 


The fact is that Somesh Chandra Bose has 
an extraordinary capacity for mental com- 
putation. His secret? Ah! There is no 
Oriental mysticism connected with ii, much 
as we hate to disappoint expectant readers 
who entertain vivid recollection of tales 
about the mysteries of India. At this point 
we may plainly state that the feats of 
Hindu fakirs and other magicians of that 
far-off land are all “bunk”; their alleged 
powers are no more real than are those of 
our own stage entertainers—and oftentimes 
not as well feigned. The marvelous tricks 
credited to Far East mystics mostly exist 
in the travelers’ imaginations. They are as 
prominent in their conversations as are 
fish stories in our own domestic parlance. 

But to get back to our subject, there is no 
hoax or illusion about this East Indian’s 
stunts. “It is part inborn,” he explains, 
“and partly a result of our normal training 
in India. In my home country children are 
taught concentration. That is a vital part 
of our upbringing. They are made to prac- 
tice focusing their minds on some word or 
thing for long periods and to the exclusion 
of every distraction. This usually takes the 
form of our mode of prayer. An East In- 
dian child is taught to pray by repeating 
constantly some sacred word, say one of 
the names of God, or the name of a saint, or 
of a virtue. While he repeats this sacred 
word he keeps his’ mind focused upon the 
word and the thing it signifies. It is no 
matter of mechanical lip work, but dis- 
tinctly one of concentration of which the 
verbal repetition is but a means.” In other 
words, Somesh Chandra Bose says that he 
can focus his attention so sharply on fig- 
ures that they are engraven in his memory 
like numbers written on a sheet of paper. 
He can write rows and columns of numbers 
in his mind so vividly that he can refer 
back to them, just as an ordinary person 
figures out on paper. He has developed the 
faculty of concentration to an extraordi- 
nary degree. 

The performances of such mathematical 
prodigies are always interesting. There 
have been many so-called “lightning cal- 
culators” on the stage and off it. Their 
uncanny ability with figures is presumably 
due to an extraordinary development of 
certain brain cells, often, apparently, at 
the ernonse of some or 2" of the athere 


oe. & *we —6e a 8 ee gave 
Any genius, no matter i in n what line, invaria- 
bly sacrifices certain mental qualities to 
develop his one special line—his hobby. 
That is why an unkind world is generally 
inclined to refer to a genius as being “a 
little queer,” or “slightly off.” All persons 
well advanced on special lines have their 
little eccentricities or peculiarities because 
of a “one-sided” brain development, gener- 
ally speaking. 

Speaking about prodigies, Germany also 
has a memory genius in Miss Thea Alba, a 





21-year-old girl, who seems to have mas- 
tered the art of brain control over muscle. 
While singing a German song, she can write 
an English sentence with her right hand 
and a French sentence with her left hand, 
all at the same time. Also she can write a 
sentence in one language backwards and an- 
other in a different language in the regular 
way. She goes Somesh Chandra Bose one 
better because she can calculate while 
writing dictation. With both hands she 
can begin a sentence at both ends and fin- 
ish it in the middle, or she can write the 
same sentence both inverted and right side 
up at the same time. 


In the accompanying illustration she is 
shown writing an address. The left hand is 
completing the name, begun in reverse— 
from the right—while the fingers of the 
right hand, working in pairs, produce the 
two other lines. The Medical Society of 
Metaphysic Research, at Berlin, recently 
witnessed Miss’ Alba’s performance with a 
great deal of interest. According to the 
Scientific American, apart from having 





Miss Thea Alba, a 21-year-old German girl, 
can do three things at once. Here she is shown 
writing an address with three pens. The ad- 
dressee’s name is written in reverse order— 
starting from the right—while the street and 
city names are executed in the usual manner, 
all three being written simultaneously. 


been an unusually intelligent school-pupil 
and having a tendency to write left-handed, 
Miss Alba until quite recently had not ex- 
hibited any abnormal behavior. One day, 
however, when questioned about an. occa- 
sional absent-mindedness, she told her fam- 
ily that her usual habit was to think of 
two or three things at a time. Examination 
showed that she possessed this ability. A 
good test is to write simultaneously differ- 
ent words with both hands, or to write a 
“3” or an “8” while describing a circle with 
one foot. If you think such a feat is easy, 
try it yourself, The latter task Miss Alba 
mastered spontaneously, the former after 
half an hour’s trial. 

After six weeks of training the young 
woman went on the stage. Her perform- 
ance consisted of painting a picture with 
one hand while she sketched other pictures 
with the other. She demonstrated that she 
could write a sentence with the left hand 
while she played the piano with the right. 
With her eyes bandaged, she drew a life- 
sized portrait within 20 seconds, with both 
hands, all lines being connected at the 
right places. She also succeeded in writing 


smultanéously With three pieces Of chalk, 
one of which she kept in her mouth. 

She can write a sentence simultaneously 
in three languages—English, French and 
German—and sing or talk while doing it. 
It is interesting to note that her left hand 
invariably writes batkwards or upside 
down. She can write a letter simultane- 
ously with both hands, the first, third and 
fifth words with her left hand, and the sec- 
ond, fourth, sixth etc. with her right. 

Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz advances the fol- 
lowing theory to account for these extraor- 





~ youngsters. 
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dinary achievements: As long as an act of 
conscious will is required to perform a giv- 
en operation, absolute simultaneity of sey- 
eral operations would be out of the ques- 
tion. But as soon as one operation (by 
reason of previous training) occurs auto- 


matically, such as the case, for instance, 
of the woman knitting and simultaneously 
reading a book, the mind will be free to con- 
trol some other operation. Miss Alba’s ab- 
normal faculty seems to consist in autom- 
atizing one or more operations within an 
unusually short time, often immediately, 
without any previous training. This agrees 
with the fact that sometimes she is tem- 
porarily left in the lurch by her automatic 
impulses and has to work by turns instead 
of simultaneously. 

Like the case of the East Indian mathe- 
matical wizard, Miss Alba claims that an 
image of the words to be writen are im- 
printed on her brain in such a manner that 
they are ever before her mind’s eye. In 
her case she has only to copy what she 
sees in her brain. Dr, Gradenwitz declares 
this visual picture works according to the 
mental (or psychic) pattern and controls 
her hand with absolute precision even in 
the absence of any conscious mental sug- 
gestion. 

Certain people are born with the ability 
to think of several things at one and the 
same time. Others acquire it through prac- 
tice. We ourselves can, while performing 
some manual work, listen to and follow 
a conversation, or even read a magazine ete. 
However, feats of a more complicated order 
as previously described are beyond most 
people. History says that Caesar and Na- 
poleon were able to dictate six or more let- 
ters at once. Samuel Rzeschewski, the boy 
chess prodigy, is in the same class as Miss 
Alba and Somesh Chandra Bose. This 
Polish youngster is able to play as many 
as a hundred opponents at the same time 
and nearly always wins each game. 

Most vaudeville patrons have probably 
seen Harry Kahne, featured as the “multi- 
ple-minded man.” He appears with a long 
blackboard set up on the stage and a short 
one at either end of it. On these boards he 
writes in every conceivable way—forward, 
backward, and upside down, sometimes us- 
ing his right hand, sometimes his left and 
sometimes both hands at once. As he reads 
from a newspaper he simultaneously copies 
its headlines on the board. Without inter- 
ruption to his reading he suddenly darts 
ever and chalks one of a series of num- 
bers at a far corner and in a flash sets 
down one of another series somewhere 
else. While doing all this he is constantly 
bombarded by questions from all parts of 
the house and he answers them correctly 
withouf hesitation or delay. In this act he 
actually performs six distinct mental oper- 
ations at one time. These operations, psy- 
chologists compute, involve 14 mental proc- 
esses, 

Kahne has been called a mental phenom- 
enon but he insists that there is nothing 
out of the ordinary about him and nothing 
mysterious or phenomenal about his men- 
tal development. He never was a prodigy, 
he says; on the contrary he was backward 
in school and, like many other boys, far 
less interested in his studies than in mat- 
ters dear to the hearts of all healthy active 


He early became interested in 
making his mind work at more than one 
job at once. He worked out and used a 
unique system of mental training that en- 
abled him to do things which are ordinarily 
considered impossible. Constant exercize 
and practice along this line made his brain 
more and more nimble. One day a theater 
manager happened to see him demonstrat- 
ing some of his “parlor tricks,” as his 





friends dubbed his feats, and invited him to 
fill an unexpected gap in his program. There 
was but an hour to get ready for the per- 
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formance but Kahne put on his “act.” He 
made good and has been on the stage ever 
since. 

Everybody, including the foremost psy- 
chologists, Kahne explains, has labored un- 
der the impression that the human mind 
cannot do well more than one thing at a 
time. Therefore no-one has ever considered 
multiple mental operations or sought to 
train the mind in that direction. Anyone 
of average intelligence, he is convinced, 
can train his brain to handle several dif- 
ferent matters simultaneously provided he 
is willing to pay the price in time and effort 
required for training the brain cells. Kahne 
believes that it is possible to perform as 
many as eight mental operations at one 
time and he is working to reach that goal. 
He believes from his own experience that 
the brain cells can be developed—made 
strong and nimble—by the right kind of 
exercize, just as the muscles can. In 
short, “multiple-mindedness” is nothing 
more nor less than development through 
judicious practice and study. Such training, 
he declares, not only makes possible the 
multiple functioning of the brain but it 
promotes mental alertness and makes it 
possible for one quickly to grasp a prob- 
lem in all its details and arrive at its 
correct solution by the shortest possible 
route. 

Some years ago the medical world was 
interested in a certain Englishman who, 
though his mental powers were considered 
much below the average, was able to per- 
form mental mathematical feats of a high 
order. He could immediately give the date 
for Easter in any year in both the Gre- 
gorian and Julian calendars. Extracting 
the square and cube roots was an easy 
matter for him. In an average of four 
seconds he could determine the square root 
of any number running into four figures. 
His time for extracting the cube root of a 
number of six figures was six seconds, 
Within 13 seconds he found the cube root 
of a number of nine digits. Solving all the 
old favorite “catch” problems in mathe- 
matics was mere child’s play for him. He 
used no pencil and paper; he was born 
blind. 

Strange as it may seem, mathematical 
prodigies are not capable of making intri- 
cate calculation in the higher branches of 
mathematics and exploring the realm of 
abstract mathematical science as Newton, 
Einstein and other have done. It would be 
interesting to know how far a genius could 
go and what he could discover were he 
gifted with a normal mind and body plus 


an extraordinary capacity for solving com- | 


plicated mathematical operations. Mere 
“figuring” without paper and pencil is of 
no practical value to the world. 


THE CRIME OF CRUELTY 

The cruelty to animals that seems to be a 
regular part of their training to enable 
them to perform the hazardous feats which 
thrill motion picture audiences is being 
energetically attacked by the American Ani- 
mal Defense League. Its literature sets 
forth the almost unbelievable cruelty prac- 
ticed upon animals to force them to do the 
unnatural and ofetn dangerous tricks for 
the “amusement” of human beings. In the 
paraphernalia of the trainers are listed im- 
plements of torture that would delight the 
most fiendish patron of the inquisition of 
the dark ages—collars with spikes inside, 
clubs with slightly protruding nails, goads 
with spiked ends, steel lined whips, red 
hot irons, three-pronged steel forks, drugs 
to madden and electrical appliances to 
shock. A world of agony is inflicted upon 
helpless creatures in order that human 
beings may be astonished by the surprising 
feats they perform! 
It is remarkable what people will do for 
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money; for it is, of course, the door re- 
ceipts profit which is at the bottom of the 
hideous business. Recently I wasted an 
hour at a rodeo—my first and last. I had 
supposed that it would be an exhibition of 
skillful riding and lasso throwing. The 
only compensation for the loss of time and 
shrocked sensibilities was that it furnished 
unquestionable evidence that the rodeo is a 
form of cruelty to animals that should in- 
duce all who saw, or shall see, it to join 
some organization that is working for the 
abolition of such brutalities. The alleged 
“wild horses” and “wiid cattle” were the 
most palpable frauds, and even a child 
could detect the clumsy and cruel tricks 
used to make the animals frantic. Horses 
that were maddened by saddle spikes and 
the rider’s spurs became perfectly meek 
and as harmless as sheep the instant the 
pain stopped. A little fine. riding there was, 
on horses free from any cruelty, but by far 
the major part of the “entertainment,” and 
particularly the “stunts” that made the 
crowd yell, had their source in pain. 


The American Animal Defense League 
publishes affidavits of motion picture work- 
ers. Most of them are too harrowing to re- 
print, but any one of them will suffice to 
show how senseless and cruel the practices 
are. After describing a cat held in place 
by invisible wires, while a dog sprang at it, 
one affidavit continues: 


“I saw this same bulldog covered with 
honey and a swarm of bees turned loose on 
it. True, the bees were supposed to be 
smoked, but the dog knew better. He ran 
around in a circle like mad, crazed with 
pain.” 

And all this to “amuse” us—to show the 
crowd something uproariously “funny !”— 
Mrs. F. D. Rogers in The Messenger. 





An innocent amusement of grown people 
is that of trying to get bashful children to 
talk and persuading talkative children to 
shut up.—Toledo Blade. 
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“Con” Men Got Tailor’s Roll 


One day a courteous, dapper stranger 
walked into the tailoring establishment of 
Hamann and Swanson, in Toledo, He ap- 
proached Ewald Hamann, one of the pro- 
prietors, introduced himself as a represent- 
ative of the federal government and after 
chatting pleasantly for a minute or two an- 
nounced that he was looking for a site on 
which to build a large airplane factory for 
Uncle Sam. Could Hamann suggest a suit- 
able location? Hamann knew of several 
plots ideally situated and offered to show 
them to the man. The first site visited 
proved to be exactly what was wanted. The 
stranger offered to pay Hamann liberally 
for helping him find it but having been 
told that the proposed factory would give 
employment to ex-soldiers Hamann declin- 
ed any compensation. 


At the “governm-nt agent’s” invitation 
Hamann accompanied him to a neighbor- 
ing city, where he was introduced to the 
“big chief” from Washington. There were 
frequent conferences in the chief’s palatial 
suite in a fashionable hotel, numerous tele- 
grams were sent and received and the “gov- 
ernment agents” even carried on a long- 
distance “conversation” with the White 
House. As the three walked through the 
lobby one day they “found” a fat wallet on 
the floor. It contained several hundred dol- 
lars in money and a card which indicated 
that the owner, a member of the New York 
stock exchange, was a guest at a near-by 
hotel. 

The wallet was turned over to Hamann 
and the three walked over to the hotel 
named on the card. They were ushered 
into an expensive suite and found them- 
selves face to face with the owner of the 
purse. He was a clean-cut, genial chap and 
his dress and manner proclaimed him a 
hustling, successful business man. He was 
pleased to get his property back, particu- 
larly the papers, which he said were very 
valuable, and insisted on giving each of the 
three $50 as a reward. Upon their refusal 
to accept pay for being honest, as they ex- 
pressed it, the owner of the purse declared 
that he would show them how to take ad- 
vantage of “inside tips” and make money 
on the stock exchaage. 

Beginning with the money he had of- 
fered them for the return of the wallet 
the “broker” sent a messenger with instruc- 
tions to “buy on margin.” Within a short 
time the messenger came back with the 
money just doubled. This money in turn 
was played and it was likewise doubled. 
This was continued until the original sum 
had grown to $25,000. Hamann was asked 
to take this sum to the exchange and buy 
as the messenger had been doing but he 
declined. Then one of the “government 
agents” took it and, following the “broker’s” 
instructions, turned it into a certificate 
for $50,000. 


Shortly after this a “bank messenger” 
came in and announced that his bank would 
not pay the money until a sum of the same 
amount as the certificate had been deposit- 
ed. The “broker” fumed and raged. He 
swore, he denounced the bank and call- 
ed the messenger a crook and a cheat 
but the man was unmoved. That was 
the bank’s rule, he said, and he was 
powerless to change it. The “broker” and 
his three friends got their heads together. 
It was agreed that they could not afford to 
lose the money which rightfully belonged 
to them but how this was to be avoided was 
a poser. The clever “broker” hit upon a 
scheme. “Why not,” said he, “pool our re- 
sources and make up the $50,000? Once we 
get our winnings we'll pay ourselves back 
and split what remains four ways.” This 
seemed fair and all chipped in. They found 


however that they were just $13,400 shy. 
The “broker” and the “government agents” 
declared they could easily raise the balance 
if they were at home but pointed out that 
they were a long way from home. Then all 
looked inquiringly at Hamann. 

The latter was thinking rapidly though 
in some confusion, These fellows, he as- 
sured himself, were on the level. They 
were big business men. All together they 
had “cleaned up” on the exchange. The 
money was theirs and would be turned over 
to them when the formal rule of the bank 
had been complied with. He had the needed 
money in the bank at home and it was only 
a two hours ride away. “I'll put up the 
money,” he announced. “Ill hurry home 
and bring it right back.” 


So he rushed out, caught the first train 
to Toledo, drew from the bank $13,400, 
practically all the savings of his lifetime, 
and hurried with it to the men waiting in 
the “broker’s” hotel. He accompanied the 
“broker” to the bank and watched him as 
he apparently deposited their $50,000. When 
they got back to the hotel the “broker” pro- 
posed showing the other three how to make 








She—And will you promise never to 
forget me? 

He—Don’t worry about that. I’m taking 
a correspondence memory course,—Flic- 
gende Blaetter. 





» real clean-up. “Let’s play the whole 
$50,000,” he said. “You have nothing to 
lose and all to gain—what do you say, gen- 
tlemen?” All assented and one of the 
“government agents” after being instructed 
by the “broker” went off with the money to 
the stock exchange. 

Some two hours later the man came back, 
the picture of woe and regret. He reported 
that he must have played wrong for he 
had lost the last cent of the money. The 
“broker,” flushed and excited, yelled: “Why 
didn’t you do as I told you? I instructed 
you to sell and instead you bought. Man, 
you have ruined us all.” The “broker” 
rushed up and down the room, tearing his 
hair and cursing, deaf to the “government 
agent’s” attempted explanations and to the 
mollifying words of the “big chief.” “It’s 
tough luck,” he exclaimed. “We’re—— 
but wait, wait! I have a plan. We can 
save ourselves yet.” Then he proceeded to 
unfold his scheme. He would call in his 
auditor and they would go to Cincinnati, 
thence to Des Moines. Hamann was to meet 
them at the “Union hotel” in Cincinnati. 

The tailor, still suspecting nothing, went 
to Cincinnati as directed but failed to find 
any “Union hotel.” Thinking that some 
mistake had been made he decided to go to 
Des Moines and wait for the others at the 
hotel the “broker” had named. According- 
ly he went to the Iowa city and registered 
at the hotel. After waiting two days with- 
out any of the others turning up he began 
to suspect that something was wrong. He 
hurried back to the bank where the $50,000 
had been deposited. No-one there had even 
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heard of the men whose names he men- 
tioned. At the “broker’s” hotel it was the 
same story. The “broker” and the two 
“government agents” had disappeared and 
so had his $13,400 as well as his share of 
their “winnings” from the “stock market.” 
He had to admit to himself now the painful 
fact that he had been cleverly gold-bricked, 
that all three of the strangers were past 
masters in the confidence game and that the 
airplane factory was merely an imaginary 
proposition designed as bait. So far as the 
$13,400 was concerned, he reflected, it was 
a case of good-by forever. “But,” he con- 
soled himself, “I am just about $13,400 
worth wiser.” 





The Call for Trained Ministers 


There are failures in the ministry the 
same as there are in other professions, the 
law, medicine etc. No professional success 
would attempt to challenge that statement. 
The country has been engaged for some 
years in an attempt to produce several 
important improvements—better trained 
schoolteachers and more adequately trained 
preachers. Some advance has been made. 
According to the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research there is still much to be 
done in behalf of the ministry. A survey 
recently was made by this organization 
which comprised statistics gathered from 
161 seminaries.. Distinguished churchmen 
and welfare workers sueh as Dr. John Mott, 
Raymond Fosdick and others assisted. 
While we have been worrying ourselves 
about the so-called shortage among stu- 
dents for the ministry, the Institute pre- 
sents facts showing that at the present time 
there are 9000 theological students in the 
country, or one for every 2600 church mem- 
bers. The report then goes on to say: 

“The main problem is not one of num- 
bers but of quality. Less than half of the 
7500 students whose records were analyzed 
had college degrees. Some seminaries do 
not even list high-school graduation as an 
entrance requirement.” 

“Many of the men not only do not have 
the previous training usually demanded; 
they do not have the native ability to carry 
on successfully so important a task as that 
of the ministry. They are often mediocre 
men. In many cases they are men who have 
failed at other kinds of work.” 


Faced by such a proposition it is little 
wonder that the church is bending its ef- 
forts in the direction of selecting qualified 
candidates for American pulpits. Time was, 
before the newspapers and magazines came 
into such almost universal circulation that 
the village or city preacher was the most 
learned man in the community. His library 
was the largest, his education, such as it 
was in the earlier times, was more profound 
than others possessed. He was a walking 
encyclopedia and no-one in any parish, ex- 
cept perhaps a limited few, could challenge 
the preacher’s views. Today most people 
who sit in the pews have access to libraries, 
newspapers and periodicals of all kinds. 
They form personal opinions and not infre- 
quently find themselves at variance with 
the views of the man in the pulpit. 


A half-trained minister, therefore, be- 
comes, just as a half-trained schoolteacher, 
more of a hindrance than a help in assisting 
people to develop their thought and shape 
their lives. The practical side of the minis- 
try too often has been neglected. Unques- 
tionably misfits get into the pulpit just as 
they do into other professions. The result 
has been that there has come an awakening 
among church leaders and a studied effort 
has been put forth seeking to get at the 
source of failure. Proper education and ade- 
quate training are necessary in any profes- 
sion where men and women, inspired by a 
call to lead others, asume the role of intel- 
lectual guides—Dayton News. 
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Odd Accidents 


Anchor a Poor Dental Aid. Sam Allen, a 
waiter on the steamer Cincinnati, an Ohio 
river boat, had a bad toothache. In des- 
peration he connected the troublesome 
molar to the ship’s anchor and threw the 
latter overboard. The tooth came out, also 
part of Allen’s jaw. The man bled to death. 


Straw Breaks Ear Drum. Hampton 
Brown of Montgomery, N. Y., was driving 
an auto when a friend tickled his ear with 
a straw. Brown slapped his ear, driving 
the straw through the ear drum. He is now 
deaf in that ear. 














Foot Cut by Lawn Mower. Cora Green, 
six, of Cookstown, N. J., and her brother 
John were playing with a lawn mower in 
the yard of their home when the boy pushed 
the machine against the little girl’s bare 
foot. The foot was so badly mangled that 
it had to be amputated at a hospital. 





Pipe Went Through Neck. Fred Johnson 
jr. of Dennysville, Me., was pumping up an 
auto tire when the pressure caused the 
tire to burst. The force drove the stem of 
a pipe which he was smoking at the time 
through Johnson’s neck. 





Dragged by Cow. A cow being milked by 
Albert Glass, a Plymouth, Ill, farmer, 
switched its tail about the man’s leg in 
such a manner that it became knotted. The 
animal bolted and Glass was dragged about 
the barn lot until his wife came to his aid. 
The ground was muddy so Glass was not 
injured. 





Ring Causes Loss of Finger. Mrs. Effie 
Moschel was sliding down a chute at a 
pleasure park near Elwood, Ill., when she 
became frightened and grasped the side of 
the chute to stop her descent. Her wedding 
ring caught on a splinter and the finger 
was torn completely off. 


Log was Alive. Thomas Briggs of Little 
River, Ala., was picking tree moss in the 
swamps near that place. In crossing a 
ditch, he stepped on a log. The “log” was 
an alligator. Its jaws broke the bone of one 
of Briggs’s legs. 

Killed by Falling Coping. A 40-foot stone 
coping fell from a three-story building in 
the downtown district of Chicago, killing a 
woman and injuring 15 other persons. 
Weakening of the mortar is held respon- 
sible. 


Spike Kills Boy. While running for home 
with his coat over his head to shield him 
from the rain, Ralph Weiler, nine-year-old 
son of Jacob Weiler of Morgantown, Pa., 
fell on a spike that penetrated his body, 
causing death. 





Cranked Car in Gear. Edward Jones of 
Washington had spent the greater part of 
his life in the British merchant marine 
service. He had been in many shipwrecks 
and had other narrow escapes. It remained 
for an auto to kill him. He cranked it in 
gear and it ran over him with fatal results. 
He was a driver for a Salvation Army truck. 


Auto Plunges into Reservoir. An auto 
carring seven persons was passing a res- 
ervoir near Cody, Wyo., when the front 
axle broke. The machine swerved over a 
40-foot embankment and plunged into the 
water. Two women, two men and three 
children were drowned. 


Auto Hits Dog Chasing Cat. A cat was 


crossing the Danville road near Bloomsburg, 
Pa. A dog saw the cat and gave chase. 


An 
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auto driven by Earl Hummel struck the 
dog and skidded into a car owned by George 
Bucher. Mr. and Mrs. Bucher, their son, 
three guests, Hummel and another man 
were slightly hurt. 





Crushed When Brakes Slip. An auto 
parked on a hillside at Washington dashed 
down the street when the brakes slipped 
and seriously injured John Andister by 
crushing him against a coal box. 

Poor Golfer. Bert Smith, 42, a traveling 
salesman, made a mighty swing at a golf 
ball on the public links at Aurora, Il. He 
missed the little white sphere but hit his 
leg, breaking the latter in two places. 





WOMAN AND THE MIRROR 


Man has always waxed sarcastic about 
the mutual attraction between woman and 
the mirror. He has made many playful 
jests on the subject, attributing to pure 
vanity the many hours spent before the 
reflecting glass. Woman has never an- 
swered except to accuse man of being even 
fonder of the glass than herself, of never 
being able to pass cne without taking a 
glance at himself. If she seems to spend 
more time before the mirror, she explains, 
it is because the nature of her toilet, the 
laborious combing of her hair, requires it. 
Each sex insists that the other is the 
vainer, and that the mirror proves it. 


This age-old dispute will perhaps never 
be settled to the point where one side will 
concede defeat and admit the other right. 
If men have almost succeeded in making the 
term “vanity” an attribute of femininity, 
women, on the other hand, have been even 
more successful in fastening the adjective 
“conceit” on men alone. Arguments will 
never decide the question—nor will proof 
for that matter—but some very strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence on the subject was 
recently presented by a Frenchman who 
had been in a peculiarly favorable condi- 
tion to procure it. 


This man was marooned on a desert is- 
land in the South seas when there drifted 
to him in a boat, which had been blown 
out of its course, a man and his wife who 
were completely savage, of a savage, negro 
cannibal tribe. He saved their lives, and 
they lived with him on very friendly terms. 
Here is the way he described the effect on 
them of a little mirror he had in his cabin. 

“T presented it first to the woman. Hard- 
ly did she see her image reflected in it 
than she began to quiver, to tremble in all 
her members; she turned and turned again 
the enchanted object, felt its surface, ex- 
plored the other side, and, not being able 
to understand the sorcery of it, called her 
husband. With him it was much worse. 
As soon as he saw in the mirror a living 
being who was looking at him he uttered a 
loud scream and fled with all the speed of 
his legs and never stopped until he reached 
the other end of the island. He never got 
over his dread of the object. 


“For him that glass was the dwelling 
plate of an evil spirit. On the contrary, 
the woman, little by little, became familiar 
with it. Attracted by a secret charm she 
would come of her own accord to ask me 
for the mirror, and for hours she would 
make before it grimaces and contortions 
unspeakably comical. In her curiosity there 
was still mingled a certain fear. Yet she 
came back as if an obscure instinct had 
taught her that this mirror was an instru- 
ment of coquetry. She was a woman.” 

Of course this story does not prove any- 
thing. Women will still be unconvinced. 
But all must admit that it is an interesting 
circumstance bearing on the question. At 
least that. 












Trousers Always Pressed 
at Trifling Cost 


Stay Prest: 


TROUSER PRESSER 


puts a real master-tailor crease in pants. 
Takes the bag out of knees and removes 
wrinkles. Easy to use—takes only a 
few seconds. Saves many dollars in 
pressing bills, and trousers always look 
like just from the tailor. Makes them 
last much longer. Saves nap of cloth 
which ironing ruins. Neatly and dura- 
bly made of best materials. Metal parts 
heavily nickel plated. Finished in black 
leatherette. Fits any size trousers. Folds 
into small pack to fit handbag. Has 
collapsible coat hanger. Thousands in 
use. Lasts years, so pressing cost is 
almost nothing. Well dressed men have 
.-] Several to keep all trousers well pressed. 
“] Sold by agents or direct. Price $2.50. 


TRY AT ¥ oun RISK 
FOUR PATENTS Order. a Stay-Prest . Trouse today . 
2 Halted Feateait 4 $2. va Cc. ro! i “it “dectred. 
Give ita thesensh Gia if you don't think it is wonderful, 
return it to us — money will be refunded. 
SPARE TIME PROFIT 
We have an attractive an for wideawake agents. 
making $50 per week anc Experience unnecessary. 
Write for details. 
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Dept.5011 Chicago 


We Pay 38 a Day 


- taking orders for Rotastrop for 
sharpening Safety Razor Blades. 
Every man a prospect. 


600 Shaves 


From One Biade 
Quick, velvety shaves Models 
for sharpening nearly all makes 
of Safety Razor Blades. Won- 
derful invention. We make de- 
liveries. No colleeting. All you 
do is take orders. Absolutely 
guaranteed or money back. 
Write for territory. 
ROTASTROP MFG. CO., 
458-G, Dayton, Ohio 


& yes eves 


Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 














factory to wearer. Nationally advertised. 


Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. Large steady income 
assured. pure y ee roposition. 
WRITE FOR Fi AMPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., ‘s03 *way, N.Y. City 
Sell GOLDEN 


Clothing Agen RULE Clothes 


Work spare or full time. Make $25.00 to $75.00 
weekly. All wool line. New low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Express prepaid. Big, new 
**QUICK-DISPLAY’”’ outfit sent free to experienced sales- 
men. Write and tell us what you have sold. Act quick. 


THE OLD WOOLEN TAILORING CO. , Dept. 206, Chicago, IM. 


AGENTS wransisi3t 


Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Enormous repeaters, 
Experience unnecessarv. Carnation Co., 130, St. Louis. Mo. 


Go INTO ) BUSINESS for Yourself. Hundreds of 


men earn $50 to $100 a week 

abe ing orders for our real $35 eres 8 suits ship i direct from our 

epery for oy $23.50. Start in spare tim jo experience. No 

capital. We ly complete Outfit with full instructions and 
sample suit in your size FREE. Write today 

JONES, 


Dept.T, 780 Milwaukee, CHICAGO 


Agents $1.44 Profit °".$?;5° 


Every owner buys gold initials for his auto. 10 orders 


daily ex Samples and information free. 
World Monogram n Co. Dept. 78, Newark. N. 3, 
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Radio News 


This department was created to cover the most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go into all the intricate features of advanced 
radio or try to answer technical questions; the department 
is intended to be of popular and general interest. 








Not all the queer noises you hear in the 
earphones or through the loudspeaker can 
be blamed on static. There is such a thing, 
you know, as local interference but it is 
not always easy to tell the difference be- 
tween the two. Local interference is often 
caused by power lines, not necessarily near 
by but possibly miles away. In New Jersey 
a radio fan was bothered by the sound of 
a trolley car in operation but there was no 
car line for miles around. Generators and 
motors cause lots of trouble, as also do 
violet-ray and x-ray machines. Even the 
ordinary electric vibrator used in the home 
will create interference; so will vacuum 
cleaners, sewing machines, dishwashers, 
cream-whippers and other household ef- 
fects operated by electric motor. In one 
New York town clear broadcast reception 








The “Wall of Lamentations” or “Wailing 
Place” at Jerusalem where Jews gather to give 
audible expression to their sorrows, This spot 
is in the Jewish quarter, beside one of the an- 
cient walis. 





is practically impossible and rewards have 
been offered for information placing the 
cause of interference and leading to its 
elimination. 

There are ways to eliminate all this 
trouble. The offending apparatus is usually 
in need of repair; there may be poor elec- 
trical insulation, worn out contact brushes 
on motors etc. Use of small condensers 
on the apparatus or shielding properly with 
a screen of copper mesh are two remedies. 
Fans should not erect antennas near a 
power line or use a power transmission 
line pole for one end of the antenna. 


If you have a regenerative receiver and 
have not yet got the hang of it remember 
this important principle while “tuning in”: 
always decrease regeneration for the lower 
wave lengths and increase it for the higher 
ones. This applies to sets containing a 
potentiometer, a plate variometer or some 
kind of tickler control such as used in 
honeycomb circuits. Tuning and adjusting 
of regeneration control should be simul- 
taneous—use both hands. A little observa- 
tion along with experience will soon make 
you an expert at it. 





Several prominent inventors are working 
diligently toward the accomplishment of 
radio movies and promises have been made 
that before many more moons have passed 
we will be able to sit in our own homes and 
view events taking place simultaneously in 
some remote part of the globe. Also, we 
shall be able to hear what is going on. It 
is predicted that new trade channels will 
be opened up. Buyers in this country won’t 
have to go to Europe to view merchandise 
for purchase but will have such articles 
radioed here where they can give them the 
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“once over” without stirring from their 
comfy office chairs. 

Indeed, the world will take quite a jump 
forward when means of communication 
reaches this stage. Diplomats of various 
countries can attend a world conference 
and see and talk with one another without 
one of them leaving his native hearth. We 
won’t have to make a special trip abroad 
to witness some gala event such as the 
Olympic games or the coronation of a 
king. It will all be brought over here to us. 
Likewise, of course, we shall be able to 
witness the countless important events in 
our own country year in and year out with- 
out the expense or bother of travel. 


It is important for storage battery users 
to remember to keep plates covered with 
solution at all times. If the electrolyte is 
allowed to fall below the top of the plates 
the battery will eventually be damaged and 
rendered useless. Never put in more acid 
but use only distilled water as the former 
does not evaporate while the latter does. 
Be sure you use only water that has been 
distilled. Never allow battery to run down 
too far as it may become damaged; surely 
such practice will impair reception, espe- 
cially noticeable on distant stations. 


Radiograms 


In New York the board of education ap- 
pointed an official radio committee and 
installed in the offices of the superintend- 
ent of schools a transmitting microphone 
for the purpose of broadcasting educational 
material through WJZ, a local station. It 
is said to be the first effort of its kind. 


The District of Columbia tax assessor 
ruled that a radio receiving set is not a 
musical instrument and need not be re- 
ported as such in filing personal tax returns 
in the district. A radio outfit, says the 
assessor, is part of the general household 
furnishings. 

At the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies 
it was decided to abandon the use of the 
word “broadcasting” which, they explain, 
is defined by the dictionary as having to 
do with the sowing of seed of material 
substances. To indicate the spreading of 
sound through the air the association chose 
the word “radiocasting.” 





*TIS EVER THUS 
A poor kid living in the slums, 
Whom folks thought dull and slow, 
Once took some cans and bits of wire 
And made a “radio.” , 
A rich man paid a hundred plunks 
For his kid’s set (no bluff), 
But the poor kid on his gets “Frisco,” 
And the rich—just “local stuff.” 

—Providence Journal. 





THE FATE OF A FOOL 


Once upon a time there was a man who 
like all the rest of us hated war but did not 
know how to prevent it. Never having asso- 
ciated with crazy catamounts and ravening 
hyenas he thought peace could be brought 
about by the administration of love in large 
doses. Ah, little children, was he not a 
good man? 

One day he met in the path a coarse 
ruffian who, swearing fearfully, slapped his 
jaws. Thereupon our hero donned a flowing 
tie, took up a lily fair, and approaching 
the aforementioned ruffian started in to 
say, “Oh, my brother! How I love you——,” 
when the varlet upped and kicked him into 
the near-by pond for insulting him. 

Moral: From this we should learn that 
when we attempt to love our fellow men we 
ought to wear a placard explaining our in- 
tentions.—Kansas City Star. 














Save Your Hair 
Before itis too late 


Your hair need not thin out, nor 
need you become bald, for there is a way to destroy the 
microbe that destroys the hair. This different method is 
my DIJIMAN MEDICATED HAIR DRILL: it will stop 
thinning out of the hair, remove dandruff, itching, darken 
gray hair and threatened or increasing baldness, by strength- 
ening and prolonging life of the hair for men and women. 

Prove for yourself that ‘my DIJIMAN MEDICATED 
HAIR DRILL will do all I claim. Send for the trial. Let 
your mirror be the judge. Send now before it is too late. 
There are no obligations. 


AYMES CO., 3932 N. Robey St., S-202, Chicago, Ill. 

















RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, ; 
Model Men's or +4 NAG size perfect time Keepar 
Solid Silveroid open face, stem Sys at 
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Novelty Co. 20. Lake Su Dept. £-15, Chicage 








EASY NOW to GAIN WEIGHT 


If you are thin and would like to gain a pound a day, be 
strong instead of easilly tired, I will send you absolutely 
free a liberal sample of mysterious new triple strength 
VITAMINES. Just send name today for free box to 
SUPER-FECTO LABORATORIES 
Dept. 100 Westport Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Vie 
High Grade b stailiaiemte " RIMS, —— BS 
iutting, Action ; steel <t Clippers, Fine Barber Comb and ad real Steel 
Barber S SEN . Pay Postman $1.95 and = 
Use 30 — If not alakinens return in good condition and 
price will be refunded. STERLING CO. Dept MS.2ALTIMORE. MD. 


Kiutc" False Teeth 


Klutch holds them tight. You can eat and gg Ede with 
your false teeth as well as you did with your own. 
endure dropping, Jommng Vistes another day. _ 
direct from ae. Price 75¢ postpaid. Satis action or 
money back. Mart & Co., Box 3002, Elmira, N. Y. 


















We will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial. i catideataty, costs 
$1.97. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide FREE. Write sodey. 
Suite 35 BALTIMORE, \ 


STERLING COMPANY 
selling new Household 
cleaner, Washes and dries 
windows. Sweeps, scrubs, 


mops. Complete outfit less than brooms. Over 100% profit. 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 140 2nd St., Fairfield, lowa 


VARICOSE VEINS, "?7e°° 


are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. Itreduces 
the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 


W. F. Young, Inc., 504 Lyman St., Springfield. Mass 


) “JTocko-Homo”(book) defends Bi- 
S ble, explodes Darwinism, hands 
“ape-men” such a jolt that9 — 


odist papers refuse paid advertising. 15c.(Agts. 200% ) HOMO CO., 


LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 


One of the season's greatest money-saving opportunities but 


you must act quickly. You save 95c. 


The Pathfinder 
Farm & Fireside 

All Five 
1 Year 




















Household Guest 
Mothers’ Home Life 
American Needlewoman 


Tf you are already a subscriber to any magazine in this club, 
your subscription will be extended from date of expiration. 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Newspaper Views 


Winton Vindicator—We approach the fall 
with reluctance because we know it will 
bring one straw vote after another. 














Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette—“Pittsburgh 
plus” stops, but it pays no rebates. 





Cleveland Times and Commercial—Don’t 
tell us that political platforms are not read. 
rhere seem to be plenty of “proofreaders.” 

Ohio State Journal—Perhaps the most in- 
telligent effort yet made to placate the farm- 
er is President Coolidge’s calm expedient of 
calling dinner “supper. 

Waterville Empire Press—Alowt the only 
fellows we know of who are bad off are the 
hair-pin manufacturers. 

Louisville Courier-Journal — The _ best 
whisky on sale in Boston contains eight per 
cent formaldehyde, some ammonia, some 
creosote and some pepper, analysis shows. 
Yet even with the formula on the bottle 

me scofflaws would drink it. 





Jefferson City Clarion—Along with “Keep 
cool with Coolidge” and “Better days with 
Davis” how would this do: “Be folly with 
La Follette”? 


PR henson American — Among other 
things, the country needs a lawn grass that 
W will grow an inch high and then quit. 

St. Augustine Bcd typical politi- 
cian, when he comes to the parting of the 
ways, goes both ways. 


Pittsburgh Sun—The younger generation, 


bored with reading about its wickedness, 
m:, be expected to turn goody-goody al- 
most any day. 


Sacramento Bee—And yet very few of the 
world’s great problems are solved by peo- 
le who remember their algebra. 


\sheville Times—The fishing season is 
far advanced that the big fish has already 
rown to three times its original size. 
City Journal—You can tell how 
big a man feels by the scorn he exhibits 
when asked to run for vice-president. 


Jersey 


Tennessean—If a mess of cat- 
$4.50 it is called Russian 


Nashville 
ish cost you 
caviar. 

New York Herald-Tribune—tThe politician 
who could blow hot and cold has been re- 
placed by the statesman who can blow wet 
nd dry. 


—— 


Fol- 


gre- 


Louisville Courier-Journal—The La 
tte convention is not a bolt but an ag 
ition of loose nuts. 


Baltimore Sun—All hope is lost. Our 
iarathon dancers failed to compete in the 
Olympics. 








Pasadena Evening Post—The 
icted shake-up in Germany seems 

earer now that Henry has sent over 
hivvers, 


long-pre- 
much 
20.000 


Fresno Republican—Still, billboard peo- 
ple have a sense of beauty or they couldn’t 
pick out the best views to obstruct. 





Birmingham News—Let us keep our two 
reat parties. Each needs the other for an 
libi. 





New Orleans Times Picayune—After a 
long experience, we are now convinced that 
the only way to keep down the gas bill is 
to put a paper weight on it. 





Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph—Return- 
ing travelers say Europeans are grateful for 
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what the United States has done for them. 
This is gratifying, but they mustn’t be so 
grateful as to feel they can never repay us. 





Dubuque American Tribune—It is esti- 
mated that there are 128,642 born leaders in 
America who have no followers and there- 
fore despair of the American people. 





Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch—One of the 
main objections to another war seems to be 
that it would be followed by another peace. 





Erie Dispatch-Herald—Now is the time to 
start letting your whiskers grow as a pre- 
paredness against Christmas neckties. 

Winton Vindicator—People who stoop to 
murder for the “thrill” of it should be al- 
lowed to experience every sensation it en- 
tails, including that of the rope’s end. 

Erie Dispatch-Herald—Never worry if a 
boy hates to get his hair cut. He may grow 
up and become an orator. 





Toledo Blade—The easiest thing for an 
autoist to run into is debt. 


CON STITUTION TIN KERING 


Right or wrong, the constitution tinkerers 
proceed merrily on their way. One of these 
days, unless we are very much mistaken, 
the real people of the nation are going to 
revolt and demand that constitution tinker- 
ing shall cease, that there shall be no fur- 
ther injection into the constitution of mat- 
ters that do not belong there and that serve 
only to weaken the fundamental law. Com- 
mon sense will assert itself and will de- 
mand that boring into the constitution shall 
not be permitted, by gimlet-minded people 
least of all. The states now, more than 
ever, are capable of attending to their own 
affairs, with far better results, and with less 
of expense, than when taken under govern- 
ment control, with purely local affairs su- 
pervised by hired theorists in whom is more 
of desire to hold public jobs than to render 
efficient and necessary service. 

Unless a halt is called on the constitution 
tinkerers and borers there is no foretelling 
what will happen, whether this will con- 
tinue to be a government by and for the 
people or by and for self-appointed dic- 


tators.—Florida Times-Union, 
A GOOD HOU R’S WORK 
“Please state to the court exactly what 
you did between eight and nine o’clock 
on Wednesday morning,” said a lawyer 


to a delicate-looking little woman in the 
witness-box. 
“Well,” she after a moment’s re- 
flection, “I washed my two children and 
got them ready for school, and sewed a 
button on Johnny’s coat and mended a tear 


in Nellie’s dress. Then I tidied up my sit- 


said, 


ting-room and made up two beds, and 
watered my plants and glanced over the 
morning paper. Then I dusted my parlor 


and set things to rights in it, and washed 
some lamp chimneys and combed my baby’s 
hair, and sewed a button on one of her lit- 
tle shoes; and then I swept my outside 
steps, and brushed and put away the chil- 
dren’s Sunday clothes, and wrote a note to 
Johnny’s teacher asking her to excuse him 
for not being at school on Friday. Then I 
fed my canary, and cleared off the break- 
fast table, and went to the grocery for a 
dozen eggs, and rested a few minutes be- 
fore the clock struck nine. That’s all.” 
“All!” said the dazed lawyer. “Excuse me 
your honor; I must get my breath before 
I call the next witness.” 


We enjoy the Pathfinder very much and 
I find it just the thing for my girls going 
to school to read. It is clean, instructive, 
entertaining and educational.—Mrs. 
Thompson (Wash.). 


J. S. 










proposit 
postal or fill out and mail coupon below. I will send 
our big new book of samples and styles to pick 
rom and my oy special offer, all free. Even if 
don’t care to be agent, send aS ay, and learn 
bow to get all pat. own clothes F 


Send | Name ond 4 Address on This Coupon 






To ER, President 
BANNER "TAILORING CO. 
Dept 394 Chicago, ILL 


Dear Sir:—Please send me your new special offer, 
all FREE. 


R.F.D....Box....Postoffice...... 


Seen eeeaeseseeeoersese 


BEB osctecccccksc cess MEMBiscccescocccaccocccccce 


Stop Using a Truss 


eine hare. SeArae- 


S BL Ces Fs ~~ -- 
chemico applicators made 
Gelf-adhesive purposely to 
bold the distended muscles 
securely in place. No straps, 

buckles or spring attached 
—cannot slip, go cannot 
chafe or press against the 
Pubic bone. Thousands have 








Successfully treated them- 
a... & Belves at home writhout Fw. ¥ 
ndrance from work—most e 
Gold Medal ohetinate cases conquered, Grand Prix 
Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inoxpensive. Awarded 


Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of ang is 

natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 

prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY, 


Plapao Co., 9s7 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis Mo. 
Name 
Address ....ce-.s05- , 
Return mail will bring "Free “Trial Plapso 


wy Leg Troubles 


POUR U OU UCOCOCCOCOSC ICCC | 


rerrerTy 











able, adjustable, sanitary and comfortable 
to wear. 

Thousands of sufferers who are wear- 
ing our stocking give it unlimited praise 
for the benefits they receive. Write for 
Booklet No. 5. 

CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CoO. 


164 Washington $t.. BOSTON. MASS. 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your 
No canvass- 
We show you how, supply 


4 Sufferers from varicose veins, ulcers 
? of the leg, swollen limbs, leg cramps 
° and weak ankles will find’ in the 
> 
: CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
. 
$ the lightest, coolest, cheapest and best 
? support made. 

? It contains no rubber, and is wash- 
> 
5 





spare time making show cards. 
ing or soliciting. 
both men and women work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash each week 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
70 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 


E INVENTION BLANK" before dis- 


closing inventions. Send model or sketch and description of your 
invention for FREE Examination and Instructions. Highest Ref- 
erences. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


ASTHMA *:: STOPPED OR NO PAY. 


Write i free booklet 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO... 3 Steet Steger Bidg., Nashville 











TRADEMARKS-— Write for FREE 
Guide Books, and “RECORD OF 





how it is done. 
. Tenn. 
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Marshall Radio Products, Inc. 














The 2 Greatest Advance 


Tube sete 





NOSIS 


Solid 
Mahogany 
Cabinet 


—— of unique and 

F " artistic design 

4 ae 

3 af loot 

i i} 

a Sold with or 

Bi without the 
.° Loud Speaker 
Combination 


ROUSE ONT 








This Beautiful 


Marshall 4Tube 


Complete ne all accessories 





Non-Oscillating Receiver 


TE TODAY for full particulars of this most exceptional offer. Marshall Sets embody the very latest improvements 
known toradio. They are licensed under Pfanstiehl Patents Pending, and utilize the wonderfully efficient Pfanstiehl Non- 
Oscillating System. This discovery of Carl Pfanstiehl is the big sensation of the 1924-25 radioseason. It brings the first 

real improvement over the Neutrodyne, Superhetrodyne, Regenerative, and Reflex circuits. It is positively non- regenerative. 


It brings to radio a new degree of musical quality. Its selectivity will delight the experienced radio operator. Yet it is so easy 
to tune that the novice will handle it like an expert. 


Easy Monthly Payments—2 Weeks Free Trial 


This is the remarkable offer we are prepared to make you! Two weeks to prove that the outfit you select is everything we have said for it. If it 
doesn’t make good our claims, back it comes, and your deposit will be cheerfully refunded. But if it fulfills all your eupectatiens, you ad = for 
it in easy monthly installments. You don’t risk a cent when ordering from us. You must be satisfied, =< we wd t do business. Is it any wonder that 
radio buyers the country over are rushing to take advantage of such an offer? If YOU are interested, fi ing your order in early, while 
prompt shipment can be made. Everyone predicts a serious shortage of radio supplies this season. Send ter particulars today. 


Beautiful Solid Mahogany Cabinets Complete Outfits If Desired 


fue compare the beautiful outfit pictured above with the usual radio box -_ In buying from Marshall, you have the choice of a set com- 
orn! The speaker cabinet appears as part of the combination unit. Desi plete with all accessories, or the set alone. You have choice 
by a master designer—fashioned of the finest solid mahogany, it will — of dry cell or storage battery outfits. Unless you already 
monize with the furnishings of the finest homes. Yet through ourdifferent own the accessories, you can buy them from us at less-than- 
way of merchandising, this exceptional cabinet value—plus the unequalled market prices, with your set, on easy terms. Your outfit will 
mechanical qualities of the Marshall Set—plus easy terms—costs you actu- ¢ome all ready to set up and operate within a few minutes,— 
ally less money than the ordinary sets sell for on a cash basis. saving time and trouble—and saving money, too, 


Send Coupon for Special Offer! 


If you have any idea of buying a radio set this year, don’t let this 
Marshall Bivd. and 19th St.. Dept. C-413, Chicago chance slip by. Our terms and liberal guarantees have set a new 





Please Se Thought tay change offer price, terms and full description of Marshall Radio pace in the radio business. The low prices we will make you on 
aa now is for a 


hange my mind on receiving your proposition, my prefer- a 3, 4, or 5 tube Marshall set will surprise you. A letter, postcard, 
or just coupon will do. But send it today. 


onl Gale cn Tae <intd S Tube (Please check) We also have a most favorable offer for radio deglers. Write. 


MARSHALL RADIO PRODUCTS, INC. 


Marshall Bivd. and 19th Street, Dept. C-413, CHICAGO 























